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WO statements in the editorial on scientific management 


and the article on the mistakes of the efficiency men in 
our issue of February 3 seem to have disturbed the efficiency 
men. One of these engineers is especially indignant because it 
was stated that it should not be necessary to retain an efficiency 
engineer to reclaim good material from the scrap pile and to 
cut down surplus stock. To prove his point he cites the great 
difficulty that the betterment engineers had in 1904 in getting 
tie mechanical department officers of the Santa Fe to realize 
the importance of this feature and the reluctance with which 
they undertook to push it. Right here is where the efficiency 
engineers make a serious mistake. In too many instances they 
base their conclusions on conditions on the railways from three 
to ten years ago when they or some of their associates were 
in closer touch with the railways. They assume that the roads 
hsve made no progress since that time. While there are 
undoubtedly still places where serviceable material is wasted by 
not being reclaimed from the scrap pile, conditions have been 
wonderfully improved during the past few years and it is safe 
to say that railway officers and foremen generally are keenly 
awake to the importance of this matter. Why it should be 
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necessary, under such circumstances, to retain an efficiency 
engineer to supervise this work is incomprehensible. It will 


always be possible to find examples of waste of this sort, for 
where a railway stretches over a thousand miles or more of 
territory, instead of occupying a city block or two, as does é 
manufacturing establishment, there will be a critical point in the 
prosecution of this work beyond which it will be impossible to 
go without spending more than it is possible to save by the 
additional effort. The other point that was criticized is the 
statement that: “An efficiency engineer does not hesitate to 
promise almost immediate results.’ This is fully replied to by 
“One Who has Worked with Them” in this issue, as are also 
the other questions and suggested by F. 
Hutchins in our issue of February 10. The communication on 
scientific management from the master mechanic in Colorado, 
which appears in this issue, is well worth reading. He is no 
theorist, but has made good as a successful railway shop man- 
ager; and in commenting on the betterment work he speaks 
from actual experience. 


criticisms Lincoln 


E publish elsewhere a letter from a lawyer at Topeka, Kan., 

A. A. Graham, in which the writer takes the novel posi- 

tion that the public should limit the wages and salaries paid by 
public service corporations as well as of their charges and profits. 
Mr. Graham’s plan for limiting the outgo of such corporations 
is apt to prove more attractive to their owners than to their em- 
ployees, and as the employees have great voting power, his 
scheme, however novel and interesting, is not apt to find the 
same favor with those who pass regulating laws as have schemes 
for limiting their income. Mr. Graham takes the ground that 
while the government should fix the maximum return public 
service corporations should receive, it should in no case guaran- 
tee a minimum. Like most persons, including many lawyers, 
he reads the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States upside down, and writes as if it has held that a fair re- 
turn is the most that those performing a public service may 
be allowed to have, whereas what it has held is that this is the 
least they are entitled to receive. He basis his theory of limi- 
tation of profits cn the principle of public regulation of the rate 
of interest. But the return that the stockholders—the owners— 
of a railway receive is not interest; it is commercial profit. The 
owners of a railway are not lenders of money; they are borrow- 
ers and investors; they borrow from the bondholders; and they 
invest their own capital in stock, taking all the risks taken by 
investors in any other line of enterprise. Even in other lines 
where the chief business done is that of loaning money the 
government does not restrict profits. Banks loan money; and 
the government limits the rate of interest they may charge; but 
it does not restrict the date of commercial profit they may re- 
ceive. A savings bank, for example, borrows money from de- 
positors—who are analogous to the railway’s bondholders— 
paying them 3 per cent.; and it then loans this money and that 
invested by its own stockholders on commercial paper at 5 or 
6 per cent. It may, in this way, earn on the capital put into the 
enterprise by its stockholders 8, 10, 25, even 50 per cent., and 
nobody complains that its profits are excessive and ought to be 
reduced, despite the fact that banks have been subject to govern- 
ment regulation from time immemorial, and often have been 
conducted by governments themselves. Mr. Graham _ also 
strcngly controverts the position that has been taken in these 
columns, that if the government can and shall fix the maximum 
return that may be received by railways it shal] guarantee this 
also as a minimum. He says: “All this, if practicable, would 
be very nice, because individual responsibility would no longer 
cause anxiety. The individual could live in the happy assurance 
that, whatever his motives and efforts, the government would 
guarantee him an income.” All of which entirely misses the real 
point at issue. What the railways ask is not that the govern- 
ment shall guarantee them a return, but either (1) that it shall 
allow them freely so to fix their rates as to make sure that, so 
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long as the rates are reasonable—that is, are such that the traffic 
can move freely—they will surely be able to earn as substantial 
profits as other business concerns in both fat and lean years; 
or (2) that, if the government is going to limit their profits 
as it does not limit those of other business concerns, it shall 
guarantee that the “fair return” which it fixes as their maxi- 
mum shall also be their minimum. Railway men would prefer 
the adoption of the former alternative. They recognize the fact 
that the adoption of the latter would be destructive of railway 
enterprise. But they also recognize the fact that a policy which 
fixed a low maximum return for railways but no minimum re- 
turn would not only destroy railway enterprise but would en- 
tirely repel new capital from the transportation business. 


NE of the banes of the railway business has been organ- 
izations and concerns formed to serve as self-constituted 
intermediaries between the roads and their patrons for the pur- 
pose of making a profit out of brokerage in freight rates. They 
were more common and prosperous in the days of rebating 
than they have been recently, but that they still bob up is shown 
by an announcement filed by a Texas “Fast freight” corpora- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission on December 
26. Its announcement stated that its purpose was “to own or 
lease and operate refrigerator and other cars for the transpor- 
tation of freight and to rent or lease said cars to railway com- 
panies or others; to contract for the use or hire of said cars for 
the transportation of perishable and other freight; to solicit, 
handle and route such perishable freight; to own, handle and 
control letters patent and inventions;” and, in general, “to act 
as agent, trustee, broker, or in any other fiduciary capacity.” 
Its intention more particularly was “to solicit and route inter- 
state freight traffic to and from the states of Texas and Okla- 
homa and the Republic of Mexico, keeping in close touch with 
‘the traffic in the territory described by becoming thoroughly 
informed in advance of the movement that it may be directed 
along the paths of least resistance.” The real milk in the 
cocoanut was disclosed by a provision in its tariff that “when 
refrigerator or other equipment owned or controlled by (this 
company) is furnished to railway companies in transporting 
such interstate traffic, the same will be subject to a charge of 
12% per cent. of the gross earnings on such traffic, in addition 
to the regular or customary mileage or per diem charges allowed 
by the transportation companies for the use of private equip- 
ment.” When the traffic was handled by the railway companies 
in cars other than those owned or controlled by this interme- 
diary, it was to be subject to a charge of 2% per cent. of the 
gross earnings from it. Water transportation companies 
handling business solicited by the agency in question were to 
be charged 5 per cent. of their gross earnings on business 
between Atlantic ports and United States gulf ports and 8 per 
cent. on business between Atlantic ports and Mexican gulf 
ports. It is pretty well known that most railways spend a good 
deal of money in maintaining soliciting staffs whose work it is 
to get business for them. Just what long-felt want such a con- 
cern as this would fill is not evident, but it is evident that if it 
were allowed to share, as it proposed to, in the gross earnings 
of the railways, the door would be opened wide for rebating. 
The railways could not control the disposition of the 12% per 
cent. commissions it had decided it would take, and, judging by 
past experience, sooner or later part of them would have fil- 
tered into the pockets of the shippers whose business the broker- 
age company secured. We understand the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the tariff withdrawn and that the pro- 
moters have been informed that their proposed methods of 
business are illegal, and that if they should persist in their 
plans they would be subject to prosecution. Such schemes as 
this seem but thinly disguised efforts to evade that portion of 
the Interstate Commerce law which provides that any person, 
corporation or company who shall obtain or attempt to obtain 
the transportation of property at less than the regular rates, or 
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who shall obtain or attempt to obtain any allowance, refund, 
or payment for damage o¢ otherwise in connection with or grow- 
ing out of the transportation of or agreement to transport such 
property, whether with or without the consent or connivance of 
the carrier, whereby the compensation of such carrier for such 
transportation, either before or after payment, shall in fact 
be made less than the regular rate then established and in force 
on the line of transportation, shall be deemed guilty of fraud. 
The incident illustrates why it is so hard to prevent a revival 
of rebating; and the apparent nipping of the scheme in the 
bud illustrates how government regulation often works to the 
advantage of the railways as well as to that of honest shippers. 


FEDERAL BOILER INSPECTION. 

- the Railway Age Gazette of February 10 we gave a resumé 

of the principal points of the new federal locomotive boiler 
inspection law. In our issue of June 17, 1910, we criticised the 
bill that was then before Congress, on the ground of its general 
worthlessness and failure to meet any sort of reasonably practical 
demands. It was fought so vigorously by the railway represen- 
tatives, and its supporters apparently knew so little of what was 
needed or of what boiler inspection really meant, that they fol- 
lowed the advice of one railway officer and struck out the whole 
bill from start to finish, substituting the one that has just been 
passed. 

The supporters of the original bill have learned something in 
the course of the hearings in which they have assisted and the 
flagrant violations of common sense found in the first bill have 
disappeared, but the new one will be almost entirely dependent 
upon the good sense of the inspector general as to whether it 
develops into a mere opportunity to give places to worthy elec- 
tion helpers or does raise the general condition of locomotive 
boilers on roads where they might otherwise be neglected. In 
short, the law will have the value that is given it. As framed, 
many things can be read into or out of it. For example, section 
2 requires that no locomotive boiler shall be used in interstate 
commerce, unless it is “well made, of good and suitable material,” 
with “all pipes and tubes exposed to heat of proper dimensions,” 
and that “the spaces between and around all tubes shall be suf- 
ficient.” It is well that the lawmakers did not attempt to fill 
these specifications, but if the inspector general can draw up a 
specification that will fit every kind of service with every kind 
of water, through the whole wide range of steam pressures that 
are used, he will have ability that will hardly be content to work 
for the salary offered. The saving clause is in section 5, which 
practically allows each carrier to formulate its own rules for 
boiler inspection, subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The law is tentative; it prescribes no specific regulations for 
boiler inspection (which was wise) nor does it lay down any 
line of work or conduct for the individual inspectors, which may 
be wise or not according to the man who has charge of 
the matter. If the office of inspector general is filled by a man 
who is familiar with locomotive work and its requirements, who 
is an engineer and a railway man, he may-be able to develop 
a system of inspection checking that will have the same value in 
raising the standard that the regulations of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio have had in these states. He will, however, 
be handicapped by the impossibility of coming into close personal 
touch with his men and of knowing whether their reports are 
based on actual observations or are merely the perfunctory 
bulletins from a man who is making a sinecure of his office. 

If, however, the inspector general is a politician whose know!l- 
edge of his work is based on the law as it is handed to him to 
administer, then the whole thing could easily become a farce. 

Locomotive boiler inspection differs from that of every other 
kind of boiler inspection in that it is a sort of continuous per- 
formance, where repairs are being constantly made and where 
defects and failures are constantly occurring. We know almost 
nothing of the stresses to which the firebox is subjected, so that 
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unending watchfulness, rather than calculations, are needed to 
insure safety. The value of the New York state inspection lies 
in the fact that no attempt is made to do more than check the 
work done by the railways in their own best practice, and its 
efficiency is due to the regulations having been drawn by a 
practical railway man, who was thoroughly familiar with the 
design and operation of locomotive boilers and knew the limita- 
tions of any regulations that might be issued. 

To those who opposed the federal bill, it appears of doubtful 
value, regardless of the wisdom with which it may have been 
drawn or may be administered; because, at its very best, it can 
do no more than duplicate the work of the state commissions, 
and duplication of work, even by the government, does not 
appeal to most men in this day and generation. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE. 


A gconmy was made in the Railway Age Gazette of 

January 13, 1911, page 71, to the fact that while the rail- 
ways entering Chicago belong to the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and contribute to its support, this association has become 
one of the most active organizations in the country in carrying 
on agitation and litigation against them. The Chicago Daily 
News, in an editorial in its issue of February 6, after quoting 


from the editorial in the Ratlway Age Gazette said: 

“The Chicago Association of Commerce has done well to admit all 
legitimate business interests to membership. It has shown that the 
presence of railway men among its members does not deter it from exercis- 
ing proper activity in endeavoring to protect the general public from 
excessive freight rates. If railway men were to withdraw from the organ- 
ization on that account the action would be an admission that they had 
expected the association to swerve from its duty as champion of the broad 
public welfare to retain their continued support.” 


We are not aware of any plan on the part of the railways 
or any one of them to withdraw from the association. We are 
far from saying that they ought to do so. But we have been 
unable for a long time to see what advantage they derive from 
their memberships. The association, as we already have said, 
is composed of and derives its funds from both shippers and 
railways. It employs a traffic director of experience and ability, 
and it would seem that, in these circumstances, his proper func- 
tion should be to mediate between these fnterests. There was 
a time a few years ago when he did so, and with success. Lately, 
however, the traffic commuttee and the traffic director of the 
association have used all of their energy and all of their ability 
in carrying on litigation and agitation against the railways. 
Numerous newspaper interviews—often extreme in tone—have 
emanated from them, whose sole intent and effect have been to 
increase public prejudice against the railways. The News says 
that the activity of the association has been properly directed 
to “protecting the general public from excessive freight rates.” 
Rates are the compensation that the railways belonging to the 
association receive for the services that they render. Prices are 
the compensation that the shippers belonging to the association 
receive for the goods that they sell. The shippers belonging to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce have made many times greater 
advances in their prices within the last ten years than the rail- 
ways have made or have proposed in their rates. If it is in the 
interest of the public for the association to exert itself to pre- 
vent the railways that belong to it from raising their rates, why 
would it not have been in the interest of the public for the asso- 
ciation to have exerted itself to prevent the shippers that belong 
to it from excessively raising their prices? Did anyone ever hear 
of it doing so? Did anyone ever hear of it showing its vaunted 
spirit of co-operation by even exerting itself to restrain the ship- 
pers that belong to it from raising the prices that they charge 
the railways that belong to it? Again, the News says, “There 
is no gocd reason why the railways, as one of the most powerful 
of the special interests, should expect to be assigned a different 
tole than that assigned to other elements in society.” It is pre- 
cisely because the Chicago Association of Commerce has assigned 
to the railways a different role from other elements that many 
railway men think its policy grossly unfair. We said, in com- 
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menting on the activities of the association in a previous issue 
that the role it has thus far assigned to the railways is that of 
the goat—one with which the railways can hardly be expected 
to be greatly pleased. 

Some of the witnesses for the association in the recent hear- 
ings regarding advances in freight rates before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called attention to certain rates enjoyed 
by large industrial concerns which are very much lower in pro- 
portion than those made on the commodities of most shippers. 
Some of the rates referred to are unfairly discriminatory. If 
the association is disposed to be fair in dealing with its rail- 
way members, why has it merely referred to these rates as an 
argument against advances in other rates instead of as an argu- 
ment in favor of advances in the particular rates that are un- 
fairly low? It could serve the interests of the general public 
a great deal better by exposing and attacking unfair discrimi- 
nations, of which some of its own members are the recipients, 
and the railways and small shippers in general are the victims, 
than it ever has or ever will by agitating against general ad- 
vances in rates. The only way that many unfair discriminations 
can ever be corrected is by legislation authorizing and requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise rates that are un- 
fairly low. The association has often exerted itself to prevent 
advances and to secure reductions in rates. Is it fair enough 
also to advocate legislation to empower the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to raise rates that are too low? 

The Railway Age Gazette would like exceedingly to see better 
co-operation between the railways and the shippers, both outside 
and inside the Chicago Association of Commerce and all other 
similar organizations. But it never expects to see it until such 
organizations not only accept the railways as members, but, after 
accepting them as members and taking their money, give them a 
square deal. 


THE COLLISION PROBLEM IN INDIANA 


HE Railroad Commission of Indiana has issued a circular 
(No. 71), addressed to all the interurban lines of the state, 
calling for the adoption of better means for the “prevention of 
accidents.” The terms of this circular are nearly the same as 
those of the circular issued sometime since, addressed to a single 
company, the Fort Wayne & Wabash Valley, which was noticed 
in the Railway Age Gazette of February 3, page 192. The clause 
requiring motormen to have had a year’s experience in train 
service, allows the suspension of this rule if, in the judgment of 
the manager of the road, it is deemed best to employ a man 
without that amount of experience; but if a manager takes ad- 
vantage of this permission he must report the fact to the com- 
mission within sixty days, and the commission may then veto 
his action, and require him to dismiss the motorman. ‘The 
requirement to use block signals calls for their installation within 
such reasonable time as may be agreed upon by the commission 
and “the committee composed of interurban officers and the 
expert of the commission.” The commission’s representative is 
to make a further and final report on February 24, which is 
expected to throw light on what method or methods of block 
signaling ought to be used by the interurban roads. 

Evidently the commissioners are making an earnest effort to 
do as well as they can under the present imperfect law. The 
extent to which the railways will carry out these recommenda- 
tions remains to be seen. As yet the legislature has-done nothing 
to strengthen the weak and uncertain powers of the commission; 
but in the closing paragraph of the present order the document 
is said to be issued by virtue of the authority conferred by the 
legislature and “in accordance with the agreements made between 
this commission and the committees representing the interurban 
companies.” And at a legislative committee hearing last week 
one of the representatives of the interurban roads said that they 
were not opposing a block signal law. 

At this last legislative hearing the committee had to devote 
its attention mainly to the objections of railway men and of its 
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own members to details of the proposed law. The main purpose 
of the bill under discussion appears to be to strengthen the block 
system law of 1907, but there is no agreement as to how to.do 
this. The steam railways propose that the law shall require 
such a block system as is approved by the American Railway 
Association. In view of the differences of opinion in that asso- 
ciation as to some of the rules for block signaling, as shown by 
the blank spaces and alternative rules which appear in the asso- 
ciation’s code, and of the long time it takes to secure agreement 
among the members on disputed questions, the adoption of this 
proposition probably would mean long delay. Those things in 
which the association has aided the law makers—such, for ex- 
ample, as the height of draw bars or the rules for transporting 
gunpowder—were exceedingly simple compared with a code of 
rules for block signaling. Again, the interurban people object 
strongly to having the rules for their conduct drawn up by the 
steam railway men. In view of these differences of opinion, and 
of the differences of conditions on different railways, which are 
more serious; in view also of the obstacles always encountered 
in regulating such details by statute, the obvious duty of the 
legislature is to frame its law with as few details as possible. 
The main clause of the Esch bill, now before Congress, is sim- 


plicity itself. Like the law of Great Britain, it requires the 
railways to adopt “the block system.” Mr. Esch’s definition is 
as follows: 


The term “block system” shall be taken to mean the methods and rules 
by which the man or men in charge ot every train, when ordered, or sig- 
naled, or permitted to proceed from any point, may be informed and 
assured that the track on which the train is to proceed has been cleared 
of all other trains for a definite distance and will continue clear for an 
unlimited time; the methods and rules to be such as to protect a train on 
a single-track railroad, moving in a given direction, from any train that 
may be coming toward it, moving in the opposite direction. 


Here is the main point; what more does Indiana want? 

We have received a number of criticisms of what we said 
in our article of February 3 about what is going on in Indiana. 
-One writer calls attention to the fact that Indiana, in spite of its 
faults, has made better actual progress toward block signaling 
than has any other state administration; this being so, why hold 
the commission up to so high a standard? The answer is simple; 
because there is, practically, but one standard. At least there is 
only one for an advisory commission, whatever may be said 
about the liberty of a railway company or a legislature to deal 
in compromises. The dividing line between the block system and 
all other methods of safeguarding trains against collision is so 
radical that there is no half-way position. The railways of the 
country are discrediting the block system already by their 
attempts to splice it with other safeguards, and intelligent state 
commissions have a duty to hold up a rigid standard. 

Another criticism is that the standard which we demand is not 
only high, but impossible; automatic block signals cost $1,500 to 
$2,500 a mile and positively cannot be afforded. But we did not 
demand automatic signals. That is an assumption or miscon- 
ception on the part of our critic. The manual block system 
under certain circumstances is cheaper. The simple, old- 
fashioned staff is available. The continuous track circuit is a 
great safety device, but it is not absolutely essential for the 
prevention of the kind of collisions that Indiana has suffered 

from. Again, it is possible for a line which imposes low-speed 
rules for all cars at all stations and side tracks, to install auto- 
matic signals, at a cost considerably less than has heretofore 
been deemed the minimum for reliable signals. By using “light” 
signals, having no moving parts, the cost of the signal itself 
may be reduced, probably, two thirds. This does not mean that 
the system will cost only a third of former prices, for the track 

circuits, relays, etc., are the same with both styles; but the saving 
in the signal is an important item, and the saving is further in- 
creased by the low cost of maintenance and care, in the case of 
the “light” signals. 

With simplicity in its law and intelligence in its administration, 
Indiana can cure its 1907 law of its weaknesses in short order; 
and the apparent readiness of the interurban lines to submit to a 
law should make the task of the legislature comparatively easy. 
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Letters to the Laditor. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 





Cororapo, February 9, 1911. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 

In connection with the very interesting series of letters and 
editorials on scientific management recently published in the 
Railway Age Gazette, allow me to suggest that you reprint let- 
ters published in the July 10 and July 17, 1908, issues, includ- 
ing a letter from Harrington Emerson. The fact was brought 
out that the Santa Fe was purchasing from private concerns large 
quantities of finished material, such as cylinders, driving boxes, 
shoes and wedges and similar material, which is ordinarily made 
in railway shops. Mr. Emerson was obliged to admit that this 
was true, and that it was done because the Santa Fe could pur- 
chase from private concerns cheaper than it could produce the 
finished material in its own shops. The fact that an outside con- 
cern could stand the cost of manufacture, meet depreciation, in- 
surance, taxes, and incidental expenses, and sell to the Santa Fe 
at a profit, at a price lower than the railway’s cost of manufac- 
ture would seem to effectually dispose of any claims ever made 
as to the remarkable results obtained through the introduction of 
efficiency methods. 

Mr. Emerson in his Harvard address, from which you quote 
in your editorial of February 3, states that he and his associates 
were employed simply in an advisory capacity and had no author- 
ity. This statement needs some attention. Mr. Emerson and his 
assistants were supreme as to shop methods; they had the matter 
of repairs to locomotives in their own hands. They had this 
power without any responsibility for any results other than the 
cost of repairs. They had no responsibility for engine failures 
or for the unsatisfactory performance of locomotives in service. 
The master mechanics and foremen who were responsible for the 
service rendered by the locomotives carried this responsibility 
without having full control of shop and roundhouse methods, 
and the result of such a condition of divided responsibility can 
be imagined. e 

Mr. Morrison, in the letter published in the Railway Age 
Gazette of February 3, states as inside history that the efficiency 
campaign met with strong opposition from the company officers. 
This is no doubt true, and it was a logical result of divided re- 
sponsibility, as outlined above, and also of the attitude assumed 
by the men who were employed to install scientific methods in 
the shops and roundhouses. These men were not selected be- 
cause of their long experience in positions where executive and 
mechanical ability were required. Their attitude toward the 
master mechanics and foremen—who were responsible for results 
—was such as to antagonize nearly every man in the service. 

Mr. Morrison states that money saved in the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe was spent by others. By what department 
was it spent? Was there no check on expenditures by depart- 
ments, other than the mechanical, on that railway? 

Many men of experience believe the efficiency campaign on 
the Santa Fe was poorly conceived and handled, was a monu- 
mental failure, and that instead of saving the company five 
million dollars in three years it cost the road a great deal of 
money, the amount of which no man can ever ascertain. It is 
believed by many that because of that experiment the Santa le 
made a record for engine failures and generally demoralized 
service that will stand as a record for some time to come. 

Too much stress is laid on the cost of locomotive main- 
tenance per mile or per locomotive. In the annual reports pub- 
lished in the Railway Age Gazette for the year 1910 the Union 
Pacific shows the highest cost of power maintenance, $3,500 per 
engine. The Union Pacific also shows, as it has for years, the 
lowest operating ratio of any road in the country. Is there «ny 
connection between these two facts? 

The question of true economy is deep, broad and long. 
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statement that a certain road maintains its power at a certain 
figure per mile for a certain year or term of years is of no value 
whatever unless all the conditions are known and taken into 
account. MASTER MECHANIC. 


Arkansas, February 9, 1911. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The recent discussion in your columns concerning efficiency 
men and their methods has been very interesting to all railway 
officers. In this age, when political pressure on the railways 
involves decreases in revenue on the one hand and increases in 
operating expenses and taxes on the other, extraordinary efforts 
must be made to make each dollar expended go as far as pos- 
sible; and few will deny that this is precisely what has been, and 
still is, being done. The efficiency engineer in the expenditure 
of this hypothetical dollar seems to hold the opinion that it 
should be based on a theoretical practice; while the railway 
officer contends for practicable theory. It is generally admitted 
that theory perfects practice; and it might with equal propriety 
be said, that, conversely, practice perfects theory. Each is inter- 
dependent—neither independent of the other. We might say by 
way of illustration that practice is the body—tangible, visible, 
concrete—while theory is the soul—intangible, subtle, abstract. 
The efficiency engineer defies revolution for the sake of evolu- 
tion; the practical man wants evolution of the safe and sane 
type. Efficiency did not spring full armed from the Jove of 
Brandeis—it is as old as history itself. Ever since the publi- 
cation of the decalogue, the efficiency engineers of theology have 
been making heroic endeavors to get 100 per cent. moral effici- 
ency out of the race, but mankind is still composed of men and 
the millenium has not yet been definitely announced. The 
efficiency engineer with the assurance of youth, the exhiliaration 
of A Great Idea, and an abundant confidence in himself, has 
sometimes rashly and hastily introduced the human factor into 
his efficiency equation as a constant, instead of a variable of the 
nth degree. Herein lay the cause of the failure to solve such 
equation. This explains why “The best laid plans of mice and 
men gang aft agley.” 

The practical psychology of the problem seems to have been 
considered a negligible factor by the efficiency engineer. A man 
who knows men may ordinarily learn or acquire methods and 
attain a reasonably large measure of success; while one who is 
chock full of methods—scientific and otherwise—but who does 
not understand the handling of the genus homo, is almost sure 
to fail. The solution of the problems, therefore seems to the 
writer to be this: Let the practical man acquire efficiency meth- 
ods, and let the efficiency engineer acquire the knack of hand- 
ling men—“cette main de fer, dans un gant de velours.” 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


New York, February 14, 1911. 

To THE Epitor oF THE RAILWAy AGE GAZETTE: 

If the correspondent who criticizes in your issue of Febru- 
ary 10, the article on The Mistakes of the Efficiency Men, 
which appeared in the preceding number, had read that article 
more carefully, he would have written in a calmer spirit. Most 
f his objections are due to his failure to interpret the state- 
ments he criticizes in the light of their relation to the subject 
matter immediately under consideration. He also labors under 
the misapprehension that a criticism of a plan of action, or of a 
theory concerning a principle, is a criticism of the principle it- 
self. One Who has Worked with Them was careful to state 
learly at the outset that the principles of scientific management 
are grounded and rooted in truth, and specifically said, “These 
rinciples do not alter, however, theories concerning them may 
change.” It is in their interpretation and application that mis- 
kes have been made. And because of this, scientific manage- 
iment has not been given the place to which it is entitled in the 
creat field of industrial economics. 
Your correspondent says that scientific management is im- 
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perfectly understood. Unquestionably, this is true. The pity 
is that the efficiency men themselves appear to resent any effort 
that may be made to determine the cause of this misunderstand- 
ing. If after a decade or more of effort these fundamental prin- 
ciples are still so imperfectly understood, what is the reason? 
Certainly not because the efficiency men have had no opportunity 
to interpret and apply them. Is it not in great part due to the 
fact that in so many cases they have failed to consider the 
problem in its relation both to theory and practice, and have 
disregarded the conscientious opinions of successful railway and 
industria! managers? 

An instance is requested of the failure of the theories of tlie 
efficiency men when brought to the test of practical application. 
At least one has been specifically mentioned in the columns of 
the Railway Age Gazette. This is not the place, however, to 
give a list of such failures. If your correspondent is as close to 
the efficiency men as may be judged from the manner in which 
he champions their cause, he need not go far in seeking the in- 
formation he requests. Let him ask the efficiency men; they 
know. That such failures are due to a violation’ of principles, 
as your correspondent suggests, does not change the situation. 
The question is who violated them and why was it done? Per- 
haps the efficiency men can answer this question also. 

That in many instances time studies have been made by in- 
experienced men and that frequent mistakes have resulted is 
a matter of common knowledge in shops where any extensive at- 
tempt has been made to determine the times required for their 
almost innumerable operations. Has your correspondent ever 
compared the time studies made by different men at different 
times for the same operation? He says, “A trained observer, 
though he may know little about the particular operation which 
he is observing, can readily detect the wastes and keep account 
of them.” This statement is subject to certain qualifications. 
Much depends on whether or not the observer has been properly 
trained. An observer who can determine the lost motion in a 
simple operation like piling pig iron may easily be misled in ob- 
serving the time required on a difficult machine job. Practical 
men usually take issue with efficiency engineers on this question, 
and with good reason. There has been so much of the student 
variety of “scientific knowledge” vresented to the men who know 
much of practical results, but little of theory, that it is not sur- 
prising that it receives scant consideration—less, undoubtedly, 
in many cases, than it deserves. 

That young and inexperienced men have often been used for 
this purpose is perhaps not wholly due to the impatience of the 
efficiency engineers to “show results,’ and their desire to keep 
the overhead charges down. It is partly due to the fact that 
time—a longer time than many of them think—is required to 
produce men of sufficient experience and of good judgment whose 
findings can be accepted without question. Time studies when 
properly made, are invaluable to the shop manager, and no one 
recognizes this more clearly than the writer. 

To decrease the effort of the workman and at the same time 
materially to increase the output is a worthy object. Nor is it 
to be doubted that when the ideal has been reached this is the 
result. That unnecessary motions should be omitted, that mate- 
rials should be brought to the workman as they are needed, 
when practicable, that successive tasks should be planned, etc., 
is, Of course, recognized by everyone familiar with the situation. 
The mistake is often made, however, of urging men to greater 
effort with the promise of greater reward, without a proper 
alignment of the other forces which affect him. In many shops 
the majority of the workmen believe that any system that aims 
to increase their output materially, necessarily tends to make them 
but wheels in the great machinery of industry. And the state- 
ment made in the article of February 3 will bear repeating: 
“No system has yet succeeded when the men affected by it are 
not in sympathy with its general principles. The first important 
step—gaining their confidence—cannot be done by rule.” 

The statement that superintendents and foremen are often 
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misled by the evidence that certain workmen have reached a 
high efficiency, into believing that all men in the shop may reach 
this efficiency need not have mentioned any particular percentage. 
Such percentages are relative; they might be 100 or 110 or 120. 
The fact is that men whose efficiency is very much higher than 
the average are not uncommonly cited as examples of the possi- 
bilities of the average of all men in the shop, and that as a re- 
sult of inaccurate information, incorrect time studies, or other 
conditions that have not been properly taken into account, such 
data are often fictitious. 

No statement was made in the article on The Mistakes of the 
Efficiency Men that “scientific management could be had without 
cost.” The statement was made, however, that if shopmen are 
but 70 per cent. efficient, and that this means an actual waste 
of 30 per cent., as claimed by an eminent efficiency engineer, con- 
versely it follows that an increase in their efficiency to 100 per 
cent., in order to represent an actual gain of 30 per cent., would 
necessarily have to be made without cost. In the articles writ- 
ten by, and in the interviews with certain efficiency engineers, 
little, if anything, has been said of the cost of increasing the 
efficiency of railways from 70 to 100 per cent. If, in order to 
save $5 a man spent $4, what was the initial loss or waste, 
$5 or $1? And assuming that it is true that because of in- 
efficiency railways waste $1,000,000 a day, if it costs $800,000 to 
overcome this loss, what is the net gain, $1,000,000 or $200.900? 
No one realizes more than the efficiency engineers themseives 
what it costs to increase the net gain by the methods they pur- 
sue. And it is not an uncommon occurrence for efficiency 
schemes to fail, if for no other reason, because the expense is 
prohibitive. 


There are many ways of “beating the system.” Increases in 


rates may be demanded, allowances for delays or other con- 
tingencies may be secured, workmen are often encouraged to 
organize and thus present a solid front of opposition to certain 


‘features, if not to the system itself. The result is that the in- 
crease in output is often offset by increased costs. And once an 
advantage of this kind has been gained by the men, it is not given 
up without a struggle. This explains why spectacular results are 
usually but temporary. 

If the statistics given on various occasions by certain efficiency 
engineers and used as evidence before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have not been for the purpose of proving that other 
railways should secure equally good results, what was the pur- 
pose? The following is quoted in this connection from an article 
on Saving by Scientific Management, recently published: “A 
number of well known railways have realized standards 
on a large scale which we are wholly justified in considering 
realizable by the generality of railways in this country.” (The 
italics are ours.) Before this statement was written did the 
efficiency engineer apply to a sufficient number of railways to 
warrant his general conclusion, the test recommended by your 
correspondent, viz., “an exhaustive study and trial to determine 
the schedule in any particular case for any particular road?” 

As to efficiency engineers promising almost immediate results. 
If your correspondent will turn to the first page of the first 
of a series of articles on The Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
in the June, 1910, issue of The Engineering Magazine, he will 
immediately see a case in point. In this instance it was promised 
that the output of a certain plant could be increased 60 per cent. 
without increasing eithes the force or the equipment, and with- 
out increasing the pay roll more than 10 per cent., and that these 
results could be secured within 6 months. If this is not a 
promise of “almost immediate results,’ we do not know the 
meaning of the term. To secure such results in a much longer 
period than six months would be considered remarkable. Again, 
if almost immediate results are not often promised why, in the 
agitation against the railways because of their proposed increases 
in rates, was it not stated that the alleged enormous wastes in 
railway operation could be secured only gradually and within a 
period of years or whatever period might be considered reason- 
able? The argument of the railways has been that the need 
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for increased rates is a present need. The public has been given 
to understand that the economies promised through scientific 
management, as interpreted by the efficiency engineers, were 
early possibilities and that both present and future needs of the 
railways would thus be provided for. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the article to which your cor- 
respondent takes exception was not on the mistakes of efficiency 
principles but of efficiency men. Its purpose was to point out 
to the efficiency engineers and to railway and industrial man- 
agers, that while certain efficiency men have made many and 
serious mistakes, three facts should not be forgotten: (1) That 
the principles of scientific management are sound; (2) that 
their correct interpretation and practical application make 
for successful operation, and (3) that these principles should not 
be confounded with theories concerning them which are often 
incorrect. 

ONE WHO HAS WORKED WITH THEM. 


“THE ‘LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC SAFETY’ AND RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS.” 
CLYDE ALISON MANN. 
341 Rand McNally Building, Chicago. 


Cuicaco, February 8, 1911. 
To THE EpiTors, 
Rattway AGE GAZETTE: 
GENTLEMEN : 

I observe in your issue of February 3, on page 193 and 194, 
that the Ruilway Age Gazette has made a mis-statement as fol- 
lows: “This League for Public Safety devotes itself principally 
to the promotion of an automatic train stop.” This I will ask 
the Railway Age Gazette to retract for the reason that it is not 
true. 

Again, your third sentence was as follows: ‘The particular 
apparatus offered in this case may or may not have merit in 
itseli—some devices possessing a good deal of worth have fallen 
into the hands of discreditable persons—but as the Chicago con- 
cern represents a type of men which has annoyed railway officers 
throughout the country, it may deserve a word.” 

The innuendo conveyed is obvious, and you will find that my 
reputation in Chicago and elsewhere is good, as you will find 
by inquiry of a list of representative men whose names [I shall 
be pleased to give you. The effect and intent of the sentence was 
to slander and discredit myself, and also the League for Public 
Safety. 

I have stated that you mis-state the purpose of the League, 
and in confirmation will be pleased to show you the bulletins of 
the League, as issued, the perusal of which will show you that 
you shot wide of the mark, and that, to the contrary, the League 
devotes itself principally to the promotion of public knowledge 
and desire for anti-trespass laws and to the enlistment of employes 
in the work of safety by the two approved methods, as given in 
bulletin 248, (1) pensions for employees; (2) the committee of 
safety plan. 

Also the League will call public attention to the fact that 
safeguarding train operation is one of the greatest economies that 
can be practised, one which will increase the earnings in sums 
much greater than the cost of installation of full automatic block 
signal equipment. 

I beg to quote from bulletin 249 which was the last and there- 
fore the most pertinent one to be used: 


“Saving lives of thousands by reducing the casualties of railway opera: 
tions can be accomplished—must be accomplished. In the United States 
we kill and injure per million of passengers fully ten times as many per- 
sons, men, women and children, as in England. : 

‘About half of those persons killed and injured in railway accidents in 
the United States were making a thoroughfare of dangerous ground—some 
railway right-of-way. In most states no laws prohibit trespass—children 
and others who do not know the hazard may go into that danger and do, 
and are killed because no one is empowered to stop them. In this, railways 
are not to blame. 

“Again, there is no systematized effort a-foot to arouse railway employees 
as a whole to the greater care and obedience. That this is needed is 
shown by the results of doing it and the experience of every railway 
official. The plan of ‘committees of safety’ on each division, made up of 
men from the track, roundhouse, train and supervising forces, is a proven 
success. In the United States Steel plants the plan is said to have cut 
casualties in two. The men get a feeling of shared responsibility. The 
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pension system is also advocated to keep men from shifting from job to job. 

“Greater obedience must start in the homes. 

“Signal safeguards must be more generally adopted. Only 65 per cent. 
of the steam railway and practically none of the electric interurban mileage 
is protected. The investments are found to be repaid in one to five years 
by the saving of wreck losses.” 


If there is anything inimical to public benefit in those words, 
please advise me. I also regard the efforts that have been made, 
which has resulted in a large amount of newspaper publication, 
to be highly beneficial to the railways themselves. And some of 
the officials recognize that fact. 

I trust the Railway Age Gazette will do so. 

Yours truly, 
CLYDE A. MANN. 


(Mr. Mann has sent us the above letter, demanding a retraction 
of certain statements made in the editorial published in our issue 
of February 3, page 193, entitled as above. Mr. Mann’s letter 
was accompanied by one from his lawyers, in which also a re- 
traction is demanded. We gladly publish Mr. Mann’s letter. 

It will be observed that he complains of the following language 
used by us: 


“The League for Public Safety devotes itself principally to the promo- 
tion of an automatic train stop;”’ 


and says: 


“On the contrary, the League devotes itself principally to the promotion 
of public knowledge.” . ° 


It will be observed that he also complains in his letter of an 
“obvious innuendo” which he considers might be justly attributed 
to other portions of our editorial quoted by him. We have no 
criticism to make of Mr. Mann or his methods, except in-so-far 
as he has attempted to use the so-called “League” (ostensibly a 
philanthropic movement for public good), to promote the sale 
of his own device. 

We submit there is no “innuendo” that could be justly drawn 
from the language used in our previous editorial. Our criticism 
of the use of this “League” for private gain is plain and we 
emphatically disclaim any other meaning or motive. 

It is the duty and purpose of the Railway Age Gazette to give 
the public the facts about matters of this kind as far as we are 
able to obtain them. The men who are engaged in pushing the 
work of the “League” may be men of the highest character, but 
when they attack railway officials in the manner this “League” 
has done, ostensibly from Reom 339, and one of the active man- 
agers of the “League” conducts, ostensibly in Room 341, a cor- 
poration for pecuniary profit (Rooms 339 and 341 being part of 
the same office) and the “League” in its Bulletin No. 245 (Janu- 
ary 5, 1911) announces to railway managers: 

“We have made independent investigation and beg to forward herewith 
for your engineers, data concerning (the device sold by the com- 
pany), which tested very successfully. Public welfare, we are 
convinced, will be served by an investigation of the merits of claims made 


for . . . (it), . . . Will you kindly advise what you decide to 
do toward consideration of the above data we are sending?”— 


Then we consider that they act in a manner “discreditable” in 
the highest degree and that men, under such circumstances, 
should not be permitted to conduct a “League for Public Safety.” 
It is just such conduct as this that destroys and discredits much 
work which otherwise would be for public good. 

Our editorial utterances were based on the following facts: 

First. The “League for Public Safety” has been sending out 
numerous bulletins regarding railway accidents, and in some of 
these has criticised railway managers for not recognizing the 
need of what the “League” calls “absolute protective equipment.” 

Seconp. Mr. Mann has been active in and had control of the 
work of the “League” and until very recently was its secretary. 
He told us so himself, 

Tuirp. Mr. Mann also informs us the “Railway Safety Equip- 
ment Company” was organized recently under the laws of Illinois 
to promote the sale of an automatic stop. 

Fourtu. Mr. Mann also informs us that he is active in the 
affairs of the Railway Safety Equipment Company, that as soon 
as he has the “League for Public Safety” on its feet, he intends 
to devote himself exclusively to the business of the company. 

Firtu. The “League for Public Safety” and the “Railway 
Safety Equipment Company” occupy the same suite of rooms in 
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the same building, and use a common entrance, No. 330, or rather 
did so at the time of the writing of the editorial published on 
February 3, 1911. 

A reading of the past bulletins of the “League,” more especially 
those of recent issues, will disclose a well defined campaign of 
education for the use of “automatic stops,” and a criticism of all 
other methods and the final assurance of the existence of the 
necessary device. It may be the “League” has not “principally 
devoted itself to the promotion of an automatic stop,” but in 
view of the identity of the parties in interest, it looks very much 
to us as if it was “principally” the point desired to be attained. 

If in our previous editorial we were not explicit enough, and 
thereby unwittingly injured anyone, we regret it and trust this 
fully explains the situation.—Ebiror. ) 


“DECREASING EFFICIENCY” OF ORGANIZED RAILWAY 
LABOR. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have noticed several articles in the last three months in 
the Railway Age Gazette, in which this subject has been slightly 
discussed. Assuming that there is a decrease there must be 
reasons. 

In a recent issue railway operators were asked as to the in- 
crease or decrease on their individual lines. About six officers, 
out of all that answered, stated that their relations with the 
men were satisfactory, and also, pleasant. This, in itself demon- 
strates, that the trouble is a local one, and not general, as so 
many are prone to believe. Those six men must represent sev- 
eral different localities. And if the trouble be a local one, it 
can be remedied if the parties concerned will apply themselves 
to find out where it lies and then take concerted action to eradi- 
cate the conditions that led up to it. But it will need persistent, 
consistent application by both parties concerned, otherwise, the 
result will be only failure. 

How is it that six men report favorably? One of the most 
vital things necessary to successful operation is discipline. But 
it may be maintained in more ways than one. A close acquaint- 
ance with the men is very necessary if we are to have a knowl- 
edge of the right kind to administer and the quantity may 
be somewhat regulated by this knowledge. There are many men 
who care little about their identity on the division or road they 
they are working on. At the same time, there are a good many 
men who feel as if they would like to be regarded as something 
more than a mere unit or a cog in a great transportation wheel. 
I know of but a bare half dozen lines where officers are and 
have been for some time, taking the pains to get acquainted 
with the men. But here on these half dozen lines the officers are 
in real earnest and the men know it. 

Now, these officers are not doing this through any hazy idea 
of common humanity. They have a well defined idea, with plenty 
of reason back of it. They are after economical results through 
the application of each employee in a loyal, energetic and willing 
manner. And they are getting it; at least in a great measure. 
As soon as the men were convinced that the officers were in real 
earnest they commenced to take an interest themselves; perhaps 
only a few at first but the great majority after the officers had 
persisted for a while. And the results were and still are well 
worth the effort no matter how long it takes in accomplish- 
ment. 

As soon as the individual employee was made to feel that 
he was something more than a mere unit, that his identity was not 
lost, that some one was taking a kindly interest in him, at 
least a part of the time, then as a rule he was not slow to 
respond. But how did it make for discipline? Almost invari- 
ably it tended toward bettering the feelings of the employees 
toward the employer. With a set of employees feeling more 
kindly, more active and more careful in the performance of their 
respective duties, it can easily be seen how and which way dis- 
cipline would be affected. This, in turn, paves the way for more 
intelligent efforts by all concerned. Of course, as there are here 
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and there railway officers who are not money earners for any- 
body, except themselves, there are also men who did not profit 
or learn by the new order of things. If it is seen that they are 
of bad spirit permanently, they ought to be weeded out; or let 
the organization to which they belong try at taking a hand ‘in 
causing them to mend or alter their ways. And I believe most 
of the railway labor organizations can be depended on for some 
help. 

Now I do not mean by an acquaintance with or taking an 
interest in the men, that the higher officers should know the 
men; for on the large systems it is impossible. But, is it im- 
possible that a division superintendent or division master me- 
chanic or any of the minor officers, is it impossible that they shall 
know them well enough to speak when met on the work, or off 
of it? 

A man employed by a railway company who is never spoken 
to by his superintendent or M. M. except when called into the 
office to get raked over the coals or get a smart dose of discipline, 
is not very likely to entertain any exceptional amount of kindly 
interest in the property; and if he feels that way, it is plain to 
be seen what kind of service he will give as a rule. 

If a man can’t give good whole-hearted service it is better for 
both him and the property that he be in some other place. I 
know some roads where if a man is known to drink or fre- 
quent saloons he is immediately discharged without being given 
I am glad to say I also know of several first 
class lines where it is different. Upon finding out that a man is 
drinking, they call him into the office and, privately, the super- 
intendent has a talk with him. In that talk, that superintendent 
makes up his mind as to whether he can cure his man or not. 
If he is satisfied that he cannot, he either discharges him or 
else takes him out of the danger zone of the operating depart- 
ment to some minor position where he has not much responsi- 
But these officers invariably cure their men. How is it 
they have such good luck? Because they know their men and 
have known them for a long time. On these lines that I men- 
tion, they have the smartest of officers in every way. They hire 
these men soon after they leave schoo] and they make the job 
so good that there is no inducement for the men to go else- 
where. So here you have a man for a life-time, so to speak, and 
in that length of time, you do some training. If he does not 
develop in one department, you can perhaps switch him to some 
other class of work more suitable to his talents, while still young ; 
and if he shows incompetence or inability to qualify in the busi- 
ness of railroading, you can get rid of him while he is still young. 
And you are doing him no injustice by doing so. And after 
the man is fairly started, he stays with these lines I have men- 
tioned because his environments are such that he desires to stay. 

The owners, through their directors and officers, encourage 
such institutions as the Y. M. C. A., and also the building of 
club-houses, reading rooms and instruction rooms. Sometimes, 
the officers have heart to heart talks with the men about their 
work. Also you will probably find a few instructors on the 
premises who are specialists in their respective lines. A man 
has to be either incompetent or a pretty serious offender if he 
ever is discharged. They made him and they are not yet 
through. He will be more finished later on and perhaps some day, 
they may need him for an official position. So they try to keep 
them and hire as few outsiders as possible, because the man they 
have got is familiar with local conditions and the experienced out- 
sider would have all of that to learn. And the atmospheres of no 
two railways are exactly alike. Speaking from the employees’ 
point of view, I positively know of several local divisions and 
lodges of railway labor organizations that have gone on record 
and passed resolutions to expel any member seen or known to 
And this resolution is 


another chance. 


bility. 


frequent saloons or to do any drinking. 
The move will soon become a general one, I am 
Ss 


being enforced. 
sure, 

In some places and with some men, I regret to say you may 
enforce rule G until you have fired every drinking man you 
have got, and still it will crop up again in spite of the severe dis- 
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cipline. But, let the organization to which he belongs, threaten 
in downright earnest to expel him, unless he stops using liquor 
and it generally has an immediate effect. If you discharge him 
for violation of Rule G, he will still manage to get a job. But 
if he is expelled then he is without protection of any kind; and 
he realizes what that means. It is regrettable that the men and 
the officers are so far apart as is the case on the majority of our 
large roads. And I believe that both sides are equally to blame. 

Of late years apparently great strides are being made in train- 
ing employees, especially those who come in contact with the 
public; towards being more courteous in their dealings and asso- 
ciations with the public. If true courtesy between officers and 
men were not only practiced but insisted on, I rather believe 
that this would serve as a factor in bringing about better and 
closer relations between the men and their superiors, which in 
turn, would lead to a better understanding of what each needed 
and wanted. On the whole, the result would probably be a great 
deal of good. 

So, taken on the whole, I believe, if both officers and men would 
work toward effecting a better understanding of what might be 
done to improve present relations, and having found out, apply 
themselves earnestly and conscientiously to the problem, we 
should have true, economical operation of our railways. 

Let us hope that the future bears promise of better things. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAY RATES, PROFITS AND 
WAGES. 


Topeka, Kans., January 23, 1911. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE RAILwaAy AGE GAZETTE: 

The people, to speak popularly, or the government, to use the 
legal term, have a direct interest in, and control over, the rate 
of charges of all public service corporations or general utilities 
concerns, operating under franchises granted by the municipal, 
the state or the federal government, on the ground that such 
institutions are in fact in the exercise of a portion of the govern- 
mental prerogative and the enterprise is for the general benefit. 

As a fundamental principle, this has never been doubted, al- 
though, in practice, corporations, like individuals, sometimes 
forget who made them; but in both cases consciousness is usually 
restored at the end of a bitter experience. 

The existence, on the part of the people, of the fundamental 
right of control being conceded, we have left only the question 
of the exercise of this control, a question of such immense pro- 
portion as to have been the source of almost all our industrial 
difficulties, in the solution of which the writer does not claim to 
have discovered a new formula, or a panacea for all our indus- 
trial ills, but believes he can offer a method which will at least 
have the merit of uniformity and the support of tradition. 

To say that the rate of charge by a public service corporation 
should be “reasonable” is exhausting all the learning on the ques- 
tion in a single word, but still leaves the mind in utter ignorance 
as to what constitutes the “reasonable”; and, as every one claims 
the right to formulate his own definition for this important word, 
we must pass to a more restricted field of inquiry. 

We had better say that rates should be remunerative, should 
cover operating expenses, maintenance, repairs and betterments, 
as well as a fair return on the capital invested. 

At first sight, all these elements would seem easy of determin 
ation except the fairness of the income, a question likely to be 
viewed altogether in the light of interest. On this, however, «ll 
governments have laws designating a legal rate of interest and 
a rate which cannot be exceeded except as usurious; and tle 
taking of usury has been a crime ever since the organization of 
society. 

We should, therefore, not be required to further pursue inquiry 
as to what constitutes a reasonable income on capital, at least, 1 
the most general sense. The question “has been raised, that. if 
the government may limit the income of a public ‘service corpor- 
tion to a legal rate of interest on the capital invested, or, wit 
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is perhaps more equitable, the physical value of the property, 
should not the government guarantee such income? 

A question seriously asked, especially when backed by an 
aphorism such as is usually brought to bear in the present case, 
that it is a poor rule which does not work both ways, requires 
a serious answer. 

The governmental power to limit does not imply an obligation 
to guarantee. The contrary notion is founded on an altogether 
mistaken idea of the nature, function and object of a public 
service corporation, operating under a franchise. The govern- 
ment grants to an association of individuals, operating as a body 
called a corporation, the right to use a portion of the sovereign 
prerogative for a certain purpose within prescribed limits as a 
means whereby the investors may employ their private capital 
for the purpose of gain. In a most important sense, this grant 
is much in the nature of a lease, where rights rather than promises 
are given and granted for a certain fixed period, the government 
often reserving a certain portion of the income from the enter- 
prise; and, where this is not done, the corporation is in posses- 
sion rent free. If, now, carrying out our analogy, the landlord 
should guarantee a certain income to his tenant, provided he 
limited him to a certain number of tillable acres, prohibiting him 
from plowing up the ancient meadow, or such like, then, on prin- 
ciple, also, we could well say, in like manner, that the govern- 
ment, having prescribed a limit for the operations of the 
corporation, should guarantee a reasonable income. 

All this, if practicable, would be very nice, because individual 
responsibility would no longer cause that anxiety, now such a 
distressing burden on the human mind. All personal responsi- 
bility and all anxiety would then be transferred to the govern- 
ment; the individual could live in the happy assurance, that 
whatever his motives and efforts, the government would guarantee 
him an income ; and we would thus have established a system lead- 
ing us beyond the Utopia of even the most visionary socialist. 
Under such a system, what business or calling would not be or- 
ganized into a public service corporation, that the government 
might, although limiting, still guarantee the income? Whence 
would the government acquire the resource, necessary to provide 
for this guarantee, is a conundrum, not a question, and, there- 
fore, needs neither answer nor explanation. 

Nature has given to man certain talents, to some one, to some 
ten, to employ for gain, but never guarantees an increase; and 
human experience always has shown and always will show more 
losses than gains. 

Clearly the right of the government to limit the charges of 
public service corporations to a legal or reasonable rate of income 
cannot be doubted; and the corporations have a fundamental and 
incontestable right to make such charges as, under proper man- 
agement and operation, will cover such income. The guarantee 
proposed would not only be without consideration to the govern- 
ment, but unnecessary also, because, in the very nature of the 
case, the corporations are permitted to make such charges for 
their public services as well, under proper management, provide 
for a reasonable, and, in the case supposed, a legal rate of income. 
Superficially, if we adhere to the law on the subject, all diffi- 
culties now seem disposed of; but not so, because the greatest of 
all industrial difficulties is embraced under the head of operating 
expenses in the item of wages. 

If, now, all other elements going to make up the reasonableness 
of a charge are conceded as fundamental or regulated by a statute, 
why, in reason, should rates of wages be any exception? 

My contention is thus clearly seen to be, that, as the rate of 
charge by a public service corporation is under governmental 
control, and a legal and permissible rate of interest established by 
law as representing a reasonable income on capital, the question 
of wages, in order to harmonize with our already established 
Principles, must, if not established by statute, be subject to judicial 
determination. 

On first impression, the establishment by law of a price at which 
aman may contract his personal services seems inconsistent with 
the principles of a free government, and would, in any event, be 
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distasteful to the do-as-you-please spirit of American liberty. In 
like manner for like reasons we revolt against the intervention 
of a court to determine the rate of wages, because an encroach- 
ment upon the personal liberty of contract. In the private deal- 
ings of men with one another, all these objections against 
statutory or judicial control or intervention in the matter of wages 
are well founded; but, in respect to public service corporations, 
the case is otherwise. A man in the employ of a public service 
corporation is, in a most important sense, in the employ of the 
government, because, as above stated, such corporation is in the 
exercise of a governmental function, a part of the supreme 
prerogative. 

Taking as an example those purely governmental offices and 
employments, no one ever objected to accepting the presidency 
of the United States, the governorship of a state or enlisting in 
the army because the compensation is regulated by law and 
subject to change. 

In like manner, if the scale of wages to be paid by a public 
service corporation from the laborers on up to the president was 
regulated by law and subject to change, objections on the part of 
employes as to the amount of their pay would be as little heard 
of as in purely governmental employments, and labor troubles 
would cease to be an anxiety to the management and a distress 
to the employes. 

To particularize, if a railway company, by its charter, were 
required to pay 25 cents per hour to its laborers, 40 cents per 
hour to the foreman over them and not to exceed $20,000 per 
year to the president, would not these positions be filled with 
willing and contented employes, and are not such rates, under 
present conditions, reasonable as a matter of fact and fair to the 
public ultimately charged with their payment? On this basis and 
in this manner, a reasonable and fair scale of wages could be 
established by law subject to change on a change of conditions, 
the total amount of wages thus paid to be computed as operating 
expenses, and covered by the rate of charges made by the corpora- 
tion for services rendered. To the payment of such charges the 
public would not object. 

Now, take the other method, the determining of a reasonable 
scale of wages as a judicial act by a court, we encounter all that 
uncertainty, all that setting aside, retrials, appeals, reversals and 
overrulings which always have and always will characterize our 
judicial proceedings because of errors committed and because 
our judges are so very human. 

Our courts, however, come after the law, and we must have 
them for the determination of questions of law as well as of fact; 
and, where such questions publicly arise, the courts are the proper 
tribunals for their determination. The question of what consti- 
tutes a fair and reasonable rate of charge by a public service 
corporation is now one of mixed fact and law for our courts, and 
the writer sees no good reason, nor in fact any reason, why ques- 
tions touching the reasonableness of the scale of wages to be paid 
by such corporations should not also be within the jurisdiction 
of our courts under proper regulations for determination. This 
would be the establishment of that uniformity in the settlement 
of difficulties, mentioned at the beginning of this article, and is 
supported by the tradition that our courts are the proper tribunals 
for settling all disputes of a public nature. Under such a control, 
exorbitant salaries to high officials would cease to be a public 
robbery and the laborer would always be worthy of his hire. 

This would be introducing the methods of civilization in the 
settlement of those disputes where the general public has a direct 
interest. Present conditions, as between labor and capital, are 
now a matter of warfare, measured only by the ability of one to 
attack and the endurance of the other to stand a siege. Warfare, 
as a method for settling disputes between nations, has almost, 
we may hope, been replaced by a civilized one, an international 
court of arbitration. The savage warfare still waged by capital 
and labor upon each other must soon cease also, and be replaced 
by the methods of civilization. The laws and the courts furnish 


the means and the methods; and, in the very nature of govern- 
A. A. GRAHAM. 


ments, there can be no other. 
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BRIDGE WORK ON THE WESTERN MARYLAND EXTEN- 
SION. 


BY GEORGE L. FOWLER. 
Associate Editor, Railway Age Gazette. 

In passing over the Cumberland-Connellsville extension st the 
Western Maryland, even as it stands today, with work of 
all descriptions in progress, the impression made is that of 
thoroughness and excellence. The grading is being done for 
double track to east end of Big Savage tunnel, a distance of 20 
miles, and for single track from there to Connellsville; but all 
bridge abutments, piers and the single viaduct are planned to 
carry a double track. The standard width of fill is 16 ft., with 
a scope of 1.50 to 1. The cuts are excavated to a width of 18 
ft. at grade and are to be trimmed to a slope of 1 to 1. In 
places the shovel cuts to a steeper slope and the earth stands well 
in a majority of cases, but the final slope will be about that given 
except in solid rock cuts 
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of grain marking which is of such common occurrence. In 
addition to this the surfaces are invariably straight and true, 
while the color is usually uniform and free from all efflorescence. 
After the removal of the forms, those surfaces that are exposed 
to view are rubbed down and washed so that, when finished, they 
will present an appearance that would do credit to any park 
work, whether it is located in a town or on the slope of an 
unfrequented mountain. An idea of this general appearance is 
shown in the reproduction of some of the photographs. 

To secure this excellence careful specifications for the cement 
and concrete have been drawn. These require that the cement 
shall be tested in accordance with the standards of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and that Portland cement be used. 
A 1-2.5-5 mixture is used for all bridge piers, the arch ring of 
culverts of 10 ft. span or more, and the coping and back walls 
above the coping of abutments. It is also used for tunnel arching 
or reinforced work above foundations. The proportions are 











Twenty-Five-Foot Concrete Arch. 


In this use of fills across the deep hollows that come down from 
the mountains, the water opening at the bottom is a cast iron 
pipe or a concrete arch, according to the area of watershed to 
be provided for. The pipes vary from 12 in. to 48 in. in diameter 
and are usually laid out at a rather sharp angle, frequently fol- 
lowing the natural slope of the ground which may rise to 30 
degrees or more. 

Where concrete arches are used the work is of the highest 
order. The art of concrete work has made such rapid advances 
during the past few years that we have become accustomed to 
a high grade of work and finish, but it is rarely that one finds 
concrete arches erected as these have been, in the wilds of the 
mountains and away from the habitations of men, that shows the 
same uniform excellence which characterizes all of the work on 
the Western Maryland extension. Not only have the forms been 
erected in the most substantial manner, but the lumber used has 
been of a high grade and has been so smooth, well fitted and 
treated, that even when first removed there is almost no evidence 


varied for other classes of work to a 1-3-6 mixture, which is 
generally used for all parts of culverts under 10 ft. span, inside 
walls and footings of culverts over 10 ft. span, in bridge abut- 
ments below coping, in retaining walls and tunnel side walls. 

In addition to this the company has an inspector constantly 
on the ground who watches every operation and sees to it that 
proper methods are followed in the work. Ordinarily the con- 
crete is put in very wet, so wet that it flows readily down 
beneath the forms used in the wings of abutments and the 
cover of an arch. Then it is thoroughly spaded until there can 
be no doubt that it has filled the forms and is up against the 
surfaces at every point, leaving no voids. Then, when the 
forms are removed, no holes and cavities are to be found that 
will require filling and patching. 

As cold weather comes on the contractors will be allowed to 
use a moderate amount of salt, about one quart to ten bags of 
cement, to prevent freezing. This will cause a slight efflor- 
escence, but it will be easily washed away. One contractor, at 
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least, will not take advantage of this. His method is to mix his 
concrete hot and cover it carefully at night with straw and 
canvas. In order to secure a hot mixture at the minimum of 


expense, he uses cold water but turns the exhaust pipe from his 




















Halt Longitudinal Section. Cross Section. 


Rail Top Culvert. 


engine into his mixer, which thus condenses the steam and rises 
to a high temperature. With the exhaust pipe swung on an 
elbow, it is an easy matter to swing it out of the way when 
filling or emptying. The same contractor also protects his upper 
surfaces by freezing. At the end of a day’s run, the upper 





Longitudinal Section. 
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plate girder type was adopted because of its simplicity, both in 
construction and repairs, its ease of erection, accessibility and 
adaptability to the location of this particular road. 

In many places the concrete is ready for the reception of the 
steel, but that part of the work will not be commenced until the 
grading is about ready for the rails, when it will be pushed 
rapidly. Meanwhile the concrete will have weeks in which to 
season. 

The bridges along the new line are, for the most part, of the 
plate-girder type, although there will be a few of the through 
truss construction. In arranging for and designing these struc- 
tures a few fundamental desirables have been laid down and 
adhered to as far as possible. The deck plate-girder bridge was 
adopted for use wherever it is practicable, because of its ease of 
erection and the simplicity of its construction and floor arrange- 
ment. It is, of course, modified into the half-through and 
through types wherever clearances and head room require, but, 
for most cases, the deck plate can be used. This applies to 
structures of considerable span, rising, in one case to 122 ft. 
For the support of these girders, concrete piers and abutments 
are employed and the viaduct or steel construction has been 
avoided as far as possible. There is one long viaduct on the line. 
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Cross Section. | 


Solid Floor, I-Beam Bridge. 


surface of a piece of work is flooded with an inch or so of 
water. Should this freeze in the night and set on the concrete, 
it is simply necessary to scrape off the ice and a small amount 
of the top surface of the concrete in the morning and go on. 
But these are merely side issues in the general consideration of 
the subject as indicative of local practices. 

Closely associated with the concrete work and dependent upon 
it for stability are the bridges. Whenever it has been possible, 
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Finally the bridge has been regarded as an incident to the 
railway and not a principal feature. The road has, therefore, 
been located where it was most desirable to have it, and the 
bridges have been designed and built to fit the place and meet 
the requirements of their own particular locations. 

While the plate girder may be regarded as the standard for 
moderate spans, the short spans are carried on solid floors, 
formed of I-beams embedded in concrete. One such bridge 
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Typical Loading; Mallet Engine and Tender. 


and that is nearly everywhere, the plate girder of the deck 
type is used. Occasionally, in order to obtain necessary head 
room, a through or a half through bridge is used. The second 
general feature that has been insisted upon in all constructions 
has been that the ends of the bridges shall be square with the 
track, so that the two wheels on an axle shall always leave and 
enter the structure at the same time. If there is any skewing 
to be done it is with the abutments and not with the girders. 


of Rail 


Grade -08% 


for two 25 ft. spans is shown in the engraving as arranged for 
a three-track roadway. It consists of a flooring of 24 in. I 
beams, spaced 1 ft. 63% in. between centers and resting on a 
concrete abutment and pier. The whole is embedded in con- 
crete, and, in calculating the stresses to be sustained, it has not 
been considered that any load at all will be put upon the con- 
crete. It is regarded merely as a casing to protect the steel. 
The only point to be considered, then, so far as the concrete is 





Salisbury Viaduct. 


Those who have had experience in the maintenance of bridge 
approaches and are familiar with the lurch given to a car as one 
wheel leaves the structure a perceptible interval before the 
other, will appreciate the advantages of this arrangement, 
which will prevent that trouble and will be shown in detail, in 
the description of some of the bridges that is to follow. The 


concerned is whether or no it will crack and permit water to 
percolate down to and corrode the steel. 

It will be noticed from the engravings that the upper surface 
of the concrete is crowned, both longitudinally and transversely 
for drainage, and that, at each of the pockets so formed, there 
is a 2-in. drain pipe carried down through the floor to permit 
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the water to flow away. Along each side the concrete is raised 
to form a coping to prevent the toe of the ballast from spread- 
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bottom of the beams. This cloth is made with a 3 in. by 8 in. 
mesh, of Nos. 8 and 10 wire with the No. 8 wire paralle] to 


































































































































































































































ing and prevent it straggling off into the stream. The same 
thing is done at the sides of the abutments. The I beams are 
tied together by the diagonals shown in the engraving and the 
whole is strengthened by a wire cloth set in 2 in. below the 
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Fixed and Rocker Bents; Salisbury Viaduct. 


the beams. The ballast is placed directly on the concrete as 
shown. 

A detail of the cut-water of the pier is shown, in which an 
8 in. T-rail is embedded for the protection of the concrete. This 
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is the construction followed in all of the piers for the other 
bridges, with the exception that, on some of the heavier work 
a 9-in. rail is used. 

Where the beams rest upon the concrete a seat is formed by 
the insertion of a % in. by 12 in. plate, and a joint is made 
between the concrete of the abutment and that of the super- 
structure by the insertion of three thicknesses of building paper. 
Five thicknesses of building paper are also used for making a 
joint between the spans. 

The beams are not painted but all scale and rust are thor- 
oughly removed by chipping and brushing before they are placed. 
And, finally, the top surface is plastered with a 1 to 2 mortar. 

This construction is used on short span work up to 25 ft. 
Beyond this a plate girder is used. 

For culverts a similar construction is put in, except that rails 
are used instead of I beams. This is an old construction, but 
one is shown as illustrative of the Western Maryland practice. 
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deck type is used wherever it is possible, a discussion of the 
details would become a mere repetition of general design 
varied, of course, in each individual case by local conditions. 
For the loading of the bridges the Mallet locomotive has sup- 
planted the old consolidations of the Cooper schedules. For 
typical loading a 2-8-8-2 Mallet is used, carrying 24,000 Ibs. on 
each pair of truck wheels, and 55,000 lbs. on each pair of drivers, 
which are spaced 5 ft. between centers. The tender to weigh 
38,000 Ibs. for each axle, and this to be followed by a load of 
5,500 Ibs. per lineal foot of track as shown on the diagram. 
This takes the place of two 177.5 ton consolidation locomotives, 
followed by 5,000 Ibs. per foot of track of the old specifications. 
The longest bridge structure on the road is at Salisbury 
Junction, where there is to be a viaduct 1,908 ft. long over the 
steel work. It crosses a sloping meadow land, through which 
the Casselman river flows, and along which the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. runs, both of which are crossed. The maximum 
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Site of Salisbury Viaduct. 


In these rail culverts, which are used up to 8 ft. spans, the rails 
are set head up close together in a single tier the whole length 
of the culvert, except beneath the rails. Here a second inter- 
locking and inverted tier, of about 6 rails is inserted as shown. 
The rails are thoroughly grouted and the concrete laid over 
them. The concrete is laid with the same form of coping to 
catch the toe of the ballast as in the case of the I beam bridges. 
This construction leaves the flanges of the rails exposed, but pro- 
tects them from the washing through of dirt or ballast that 
occurred in the original design of these rail culverts, where 
there was no concrete or other protection and the materials of 
the ballast were laid directly on the rails. This type of culvert is 
used only where a restricted headroom or area will not permit 
the use of an arch or a pipe culvert, and in every case care is 
taken to have the rails thoroughly cleaned before they are em- 
bedded in the concrete. 


In the case of the bridges of long span, as the plate-girder . 


height above high water is 101.3 ft. The towers and interme- 
diate spans are 30 ft. .and 60 ft., respectively, except at the river 
and railroad crossings, where they are 40 ft. and 90 ft. There 
is a hinged bent at each end to carry the end girders of 50 ft. 
lengths. The design of this bent is shown in the engraving to 
consist of two legs, each formed of two 25 in. and one 30 in. 
plates, held in the shape of a U or open girder by four 
6 in. angles. The shoes are of cast steel with 4% in. pins, and 
are held to an I beam grillage set in the piers by anchor bolts. 

The rigid bents have legs of the same general form and are 
composed of a 31 in. by 9-16 in. cover plate, four angles, and 
four 25 in. by % in. web plates. An interesting detail will be 
found in the cap, to hold which a diaphragm plate A is riveted 
to the leg, and left standing for the field rivetting. In order 
that these rivets may be easily accessible the diaphragm of the 
longitudinal girder is cut off at B, leaving a space for the 
rivetters. 
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In following the valley of the Casselman and Youghiogheny, 
where the new line parallells the Baltimore & Ohio for nearly 
60 miles, it is often necessary to cross the latter road. In places 
the angle of the crossing is quite acute, necessitating long and 
peculiarly arranged girders. One such case occurs at station 
2069, near Confluence. At this point the angle of crossing is 
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sary to make the main girders of a uniform length. This was 
done by setting all of the piers parallel to each other and thus 
varying the skew with the line of the bridge from point to 
point. In this way five of the seven spans were identical. 


In this case, as in that of the lower bridge at the same place, 
where concrete piers 100 ft. high have been built, an excellent 
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Bridge Piers for Second Crossing of Youghiogheny River. 


about 24°. The arrangement of piers is shown in the engrav- 
ing. Three main girders are used where center lines are indi- 
cated as A, B and C on the foundation plan. It will be seen 
that there are three long girders, two of which have a span 
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foundation was found in the hard red sandstone forming the 
river’s bed, and which it was only necessary to excavate for a 
short distance and level in order to secure a proper footing. 

One detail that obtains in the foundations of all of the bridges 
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Foundation for Bridge Over Baltimore & Ohio Tracks. 


of 87 ft. 6 in., and one of 80 ft. 6 in. to carry the line over the 
tracks. And then, in order to avoid skew abutments, each of 
the long girders is supplemented by shorter ones; those at the 
sides having two short ones at one end each, and the center one 
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which is worthy of note is the arrangement of the anchor 
bolts. Owing to the difficulty of having them properly located 
in the field they have been set so as to be adjustable through 
a rather wider range than is usual. The method followed is 
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having one at each end; thus ieaving the ends of the steel work 
square with the rails. 

In the case of the bridge at the upper crossing of the Youghio- 
gheny at Ohiopyle, the line runs on a 4 degree curve for the 
whole length of 561 ft., in which there are seven spans. In 
order to take advantage of the duplication of work it was neces- 


shown in the engraving. The bolts are held at their lower ends 
by the usual grillage, but, instead of being confined by the con- 
crete they are carried up through a conical casing of sheet 
metal, which flares out to a diameter of 9 in. at the top. After 
the concrete has hardened the bolts have a freedom of motion 
in all directions, limited only by the casing. Then the foot of 
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the bend or the bridge seat has a slotted hole measuring 2% in. 
by 6 in. in it, as shown in the engraving of the hinge bend of 
the Salisbury viaduct. This permits of a lateral adjustment, 
while the washer is slotted in the other direction in the same 
manner so that the bolt can be moved 2 in. in any direction; 
or, in other words, there is a freedom of motion of 4 in. to 
allow for any inaccuracies that may occur in the setting of the 
k—---/3=---- 
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bolts. After they have been sprung into their proper position, 
the hole about them is grouted and they are rigidly fixed. 

The construction of the line is being done under the adminis- 
tration of B. F. Bush, president, who has had large experience in 
heavy railway construction in the west and northwest, and 











Cross Section of Bridge Over Baltimore & Ohio Tracks. 


A. Robertson, vice-president and general manager, whose juris- 
diction extends over the construction. The execution of the 
work is under the immediate charge of H. R. Pratt, the chief 
engineer of the company, who is responsible for the whole work, 
the character of which is indicated by these details and outline of 
the general engineering features, which will thus be seen to be 
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Anchor Bolts and Cast Steel Cap. 


that of a high-class modern railway construction, such as has 
only become possible in recent years because of the advances that 
have been made in methods of work, and which would have been 
out of the question a generation ago. The Carter Construction 
Company, Chicago, John B. Carter, president, has the contract 
for the entire line. A. W. Jones is the chief engineer of the 
Carter Construction Company. 





For 15 years the Russians have had an establishment in the 
Crimea for preserving ties by soaking them in sea-water. At 
Present some 300,000 ties yearly are so treated. The ties are 
soaked three or four months, each absorbing from 9 to 11 lbs. 
of salt. They are said to do best in hot and dry districts, where 
they last about two years longer than untreated ties—not nearly 
So long as creosoted ties; but the process is much cheaper. 
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LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE IN CHICAGO.* 


BY PAUL P. BIRD. 


Chicago is the greatest railway center and one of the largest 
manufacturing centers in the world. Soft coal from Illinois and 
Indiana is used, but this coal is difficult to burn without making 
smoke and dirt. For years it has been an open question as to how 
much of the total smoke of Chicago was made by locomotives. It 
is often stated by railway officials that the railways make a very 
small proportion of the total smoke, and that from a standpoint 
of smoke prevention the electrification of railway terminals is 
unwarranted. During the last few months the department of 
smoke inspection of Chicago has made an investigation to deter- 
mine the proportion of the total smoke made by the railways. 
The result of this study may be summarized as follows: 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


Although the locomotives use only 18% per cent. of the total 
coal, they make 43 per cent. of the total smoke and over one- 
half of the total dirt. 

The locomotives consume within the city limits 5,600 tons of 
soft coal daily, or about 1,850,000 tons annually. 

According to the Ringlemann system of judging the density 
or blackness of smoke, the average density of locomotive smoke 
in Chicago is 23 per cent. 

Because smoke from locomotives carries witli it large quantities 
of sparks and cinders, such smoke is a greater dirt producer than 
smoke from stationary plants. 

Although locomotives make 43 per cent. of the total smoke, 
because of the character of the smoke they produce over one- 
half of the the total dirt traceable to smoke. 

The lowest average density of smoke produced by any one 
road is about 10 per cent. This figure probably represents as 
low an average as can be maintained with steam locomotives 
using soft coal. 

If all locomotives in Chicago maintained an average smoke 
density as low as 10 per cent., the locomotive smoke would still 
form 29 per cent, of the total smoke and probably produce over 
one-third of the dirt. 

Locomotives in the neighboring towns outside of Chicago 
make an average smoke density of about 41 per cent., showing 
that the anti-smoke campaign in the city has already reduced 
the smoke nearly one-half. 

Approximately 10 per cent. of all coal fired in a locomotive 
firebox is discharged from the stack in the form of cinders. 
Within the city limits of Chicago about 560 tons (14 carloads) 
of cinders from locomotive smoke-stacks are dropped every day. 

There are about 2,200 miles of railway track in the city limits, 
At all times there are about 1,400 different locomotives working 
in the city, and during a week as many as 3,740 different loco- 
motives are in Chicago. 


CLASSES OF SMOKE MAKERS, 


In making a study of the different ways in which the total 
smoke of Chicago is made, the smoke makers of the city have 
been grouped into seven different classes, as follows: 

Central District—This class includes all stationary boiler 
plants in the district bounded by Chicago avenue, Twenty-second 
street, Halsted street, and Lake Michigan, and is composed chiefly 
of office buildings, hotels, wholesale and warehouse buildings, 
factories, etc. 

Miscellaneous Power Plants——This includes all stationary high 
pressure boiler plants except those in the central district. In 
this group are placed factories, mills, manufacturing buildings, 
electrical power plants, packing houses, breweries, gas manu- 
facturing plants, pumping stations, school houses, hotels, hos- 
pitals, laundries, etc. 

Flat Buildings.—This includes all low pressure steam-heating 
plants in flat or apartment buildings, family hotels, etc. No 





* Abstract_of a paper read at a meeting of the Western Society of 
Engineers, Chicago, February 15, 1911. 
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private residences or buildings having three or less flats are 
included. 

Domestic Heating—This includes all private residences, cot- 
tages, two and three flat buildings, etc., which use soft coal, 
principally in stoves. 

Special Furnaces.—These include all special furnaces used in 
various manufacturing processes other than steam boiler furnaces, 
such as heating and melting furnaces in steel plants, terra cotta 
plants, malleable iron plants, forge shops, enameling plants, an- 
nealing ovens, baking ovens, china kilns, etc. 

Locomotives——This includes all steam-railway locomotives 
used in the city limits. 

Boats.—This includes all steam vessels used in the city limits, 
such as tugs, passenger, freight, excursion and canal boats, pile 
drivers, dredges, etc. 

COAL CONSUMPTION. 


The smoke department estimates that 10,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal are consumed in Chicago annually. This figure may 
be taken for the year 1910 and includes semi-bituminous or Poca- 
hontas coal. From 1893 to 1906 a record was kept of all coal 
shipped into Chicago and all coal shipped away. It showed that 
in 1906 the consumption was about 8,000,000 tons. A curve 
drawn through the points obtained by plotting this record for 
the thirteen years between 1893 and 1906 shows that a gain of 
2,000,000 tons from 1906 to 1910 is consistent and probable. A 
check on this total figure of 10,000,000 tons has been obtained 
by accounting for its use by the different consumers of soft 
coal. 

Central District—This class is estimated to use 1,500,000 tons 
of soft coal annually. This figure has been obtained by making a 
careful census of the boilers and by considering figures obtained 
from coal dealers. It is estimated that 1,125,000 tons of Illinois 
and Indiana coal are used in this district and about 375,000 tons 
of semi-bituminous coal. This semi-bituminous coal is used in 
the low pressure plants. 

Miscellaneous Power Plants—The coal used by the plants in 
this class has been obtained by making the following computa- 
tion: The records of the boiler department and smoke depart- 
ment show that there are about 7,000 high pressure boilers in the 
city and that the average rated boiler horse power is about 143. 
A study of the load conditions in hundreds of plants shows that 
the average load is about 75 per cent. of the installed boiler capac- 
ity. With these figures the following computation is made: 

7,000 
Average rated horsepower per boiler 143 

1,000,000 

75 per cent. 


Number of high pressure boilers in the city 


Total capacity in horsepower of high pressure boilers 

Average load, per cent. of rating 

Number of days per year that average plant is in operation 

Number of hours per day that average plant is in operation 

Average pounds of coal used per boiler horsepower per hour.... 

Then it follows that the 

Total tons of coal used per year in all stationary high pressure 

boiler 


5,625,000 


plants is 


According to the classification of plants, this 5,625,000 tons is 
the annual coal consumption of the low pressure plants and the 
high pressure plants. The high pressure plants have been es- 
timated to use 1,125,000 tons annually, which leave 4,500,000 tons 
of coal as the annual consumption of the miscellaneous power 
plants. 

Flat Buildings—These plants are estimated to use 750,000 
tons of coal per year, most of which is Pocohontas coal. 
This figure has been obtained by getting the number of such 
buildings in Chicago and estimating the average coal consump- 
tion per building. There are probably from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 
tons of semi-bituminous coal used in Chicago annually. 

Domestic Heating—The coal used for domestic heating is 
difficult to estimate, and 650,000 tons of soft coal annually is as 
close a figure as is obtainable. This has been arrived at by get- 
ting figures from coal dealers and by estimating the number of 
consumers. 
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Special Furnaces.—These are estimated to burn 600,000 tons 
of coal per year. This is based on figures obtained from a num- 
ber of the largest consumers. 

Locomotives.—The coal used by locomotives has been accu- 
rately estimated. The smoke department wrote to all the rail- 
ways asking for estimates of coal burned by locomotives in the 
city limits. The returns show a total of 5,601 tons. This is the 
average for week days. Assuming that the Sunday consumption 
is one-third of the week day consumption, and that the other 
holidays in the year do not affect the average, it follows that the 
annual coal consumption of steam locomotives in the city limits is 
1,850,000 tons. 

Boats.—These are estimated to use 150,000 tons per year. This 
figure has been obtained by getting estimates from most of the 
companies operating vessels in the rivers. 
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The division of the 10,000,000 tons is therefore as follows: 


Annual 
Consumption. 
Per cent. 
1,500,000 15.0 
4,500,000 45.0 
750,000 75 
650,000 6.5 
600,000 6.0 
1,850,000 18.5 
150,000 3 


100.0 


Consumer. Tons. 


Central district 
Miscellaneous power plants 


Domestic 
Special furnaces 
Locomotives 
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10,060,000 
DENSITY OF SMOKE. 


Knowing the coal consumption of these different classes of 
plants, it requires a knowledge of the average density of smoke 
made by each class to arrive at the percentage of the total smoke 
made by each. For this purpose the department has used the 
Ringlemann method of estimating the relative blackness or den- 
sity of smoke. This system was invented by Prof. Ringlemann, 
of Paris, and is in general use throughout the world. The U. S. 
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Geological Survey has adopted it as a standard. The Ringle- 
mann method of judging smoke is clearly explained in the trans- 
actions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Vol- 
ume XXI, December, 1899. Using this method of computing the 
percentage of density, the smoke department has arrived at the 
following results: 


SMOKE DENSITY BY RINGLEMANN CHART METHOD. 

Percentage 
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that the cleanest place was at the Illinois Central tracks and Van 
Buren street, where the average density was 10.5 per cent. 
Locomotives of the Wisconsin Central occupy the first place 
with an average density of smoke of 10.76 per cent. The Chi- 
cago Junction Railway occupies the lowest position in the list 
with an average of nearly 42 per cent. The average percentage 
of locomotive smoke density in the two months’ investigation 
is 22.3 per cent. 
DIVISION OF TOTAL SMOKE. 


Knowing the amount of coal burned in the city by each of the 
seven classes of consumers and the average density of the smoke 
made by each class it is an easy matter to compute the total 
amount of smoke made by each class. As far as known this is 
the first attempt ever made to sub-divide the total smoke of a 
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Miles of Railway Track, Number of Locomotives and Amount of Coal Burned by Them Within the City Limits of Chicago. 


An important part of the investigation of the density of smoke 
in Chicago has been a study of the smoke made by locomotives. 
During October and November, 1910, a special observer spent 
his entire time on the rights of way of the railways in the city 
limits. During these two months he made over 11,000 sepa- 
tate observations and watched the locomotives of 30 different 
railways. The observer was assigned each day to a certain 
point on the right of way of some road, often at a junction of 
two or more roads, his instructions being to watch every loco- 
motive coming within his sight, and to record in his memorandum 
book the number of minutes during which he watched the en- 
gine and his estimate of the density of the smoke in accordance 
with the Ringlemann charts. It is probably unnecessary to say 
that this work was done with absolute impartiality and that no 
effort was made to watch the engines of one road more than 
another. The results show that the dirtiest place in Chicago was 
at Fifty-fifth street and the Chicago & Western Indiana tracks. 
This point is also at the south end of the Erie yards. The aver- 
age density observed was 45.4 per cent. Similarly, the list shows 


city among the various classes of plants responsible for its pro- 
duction. The work has been done carefully and accurately, and 
it is felt that the results obtained are very nearly correct. 
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OUT OF TOWN OBSERVATIONS. 


During the month of December, 1910, the same observer who 
had worked in Chicago on the investigation of locomotive smoke 
was sent to eight different towns outside the city limits to make 
similar observations. The density of smoke averaged 41 per 
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cent. This is probably a fair figure for the performance of a 
‘ locomotive using Illinois or Indiana coal with no particular at- 
tention paid to preventing smoke. Streator, Ill, had the 
smokiest locomotives, 361 observations averaging 51 per cent. 
smoke density. This indicates the results of the anti-smoke 
campaign in Chicago. It shows that outside of the city, where 
no effort is made to prevent it, the smoke is nearly twice as 
dense as in Chicago. This is true of the stationary plants as 
well as the railways. If the citizens of Chicago will compare 
their city with other cities in the middle west they will find 
that, plant for plant, locomotive for locomotive, chimney for 
chimney, Chicago is the cleanest of all. 


CHARACTER OF LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE. 


Locomotive smoke carries with it quantities of sparks and 
cinders, while in stationary plants relatively little of such mate- 
rial is thrown out. This is because of inherent features in the 
design that are unavoidable. On a locomotive there is so little 
room available that the grate surface of the boiler is necessarily 
small and consequently a powerful draft is necessary to do the 
required work. This draft is obtained by discharging the ex- 
haust steam from the engine cylinders up the stack. Because of 
this strong draft great quantities of fine coal and ash is drawn 
out of the firebox with the smoke, which in turn are discharged 
from the stack in the form of cinders. From 8 to 18 per cent. 
of all bituminous coal put into locomotive fireboxes escapes from 
the stack in this manner. In Chicago about 5,600 tons of coal 
are burned in locomotives each day. Assuming that 10 per cent. 
of the coal leaves the stack in the form of cinders, it means that 
560 tons of cinders are thrown into the air and dropped on the 
city of Chicago every day. This is equal to about 14 carloads. 
On the other hand, in stationary plants where there is plenty 
of room for a larger grate surface and where the coal is burned 
with a lower draft and with tall chimneys, but few cinders are 
carried out with the smoke. Therefore the smoke from loco- 
motives on account of carrying with it sparks and cinders is 
far more objectionable than the smoke from stationary plants, 
and as it is discharged into the atmosphere at no great distance 
from the ground and is trailed over long courses, it is safe 
to say that from the standpoint of a nuisance the steam loco- 
motive is the worst offender of all. The investigation shows that 
the locomotives of Chicago make about 43 per cent. of the 
total smoke. Considering its character, the conclusion seems 
warranted that steam locomotives produce over one-half of the 
dirt traceable to smoke. 


POSSIBILITIES OF LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE PREVENTION. 

The lowest percentage of smoke density made by the loco- 
motives of any railway was 10.7 per cent. Probably 10 per cent. 
is as low an average as can be maintained with steam loco- 
motives using soft coal. Therefore the very best condition that 
can be hoped for in Chicago is to have all locomotives average 
10 per cent. density, which would mean that the locomotive 
smoke would still be 29 per cent. of the total, and probably be re- 
sponsible for over one-third of the dirt. The modern steam loco- 
motive is such a highly developed machine that it is extremely 
unlikely that any change will ever be made in its construction 
which will produce better results than this. A further reduc- 
tion of the smoke made by locomotives can only be brought 
about by change of fuel. The possible fuels besides the local 
soft coals are semi-bituminous coal, anthracite coal, coke and 
oil. A considerable amount of semi-bituminous or Pocahontas 
coal is now being burned by some of the railways in Chicago, 
and although it makes less smoke than Illinois coal under the 
same conditions, its use by no means guarantees the entire 
elimination of smoke. Probably the universal use of semi- 
bituminous coal would not succeed in reducing the average 
density of smoke below a point that is considered possible with 
Illinois coal. The general use of anthracite coal or of coke 


for locomotives would eliminate smoke, but the other nuisances 
due to steam locomotives would not be diminished. 


If coke were 
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used there would be an increase in the quantity of sparks and 
cinders discharged from the stacks. In either case the volume of 
furnace gases and their effect in vitiating the atmosphere would 
not be reduced. Fuel oil makes smoke unless carefully handled, 
and the smoke that is made is more objectionable than the smoke 
from soft coal. It is probable that if all locomotives in the city 
burned oil, the smoke and gases would form more of a nuisance 
than the soft coal smoke of today. The general use of any 
specially selected fuel would greatly increase the cost of fuel to 
the railways, and the practical difficulties involved would make it 
a very difficult thing to bring about. The locomotive fireboxes 
would have to be changed if coke or hard coal were used. In 
order to ensure that all locomotives operating in the city limits 
used the same fuel, all the engines on an entire division would 
have to be thus equipped, which of course would greatly increase 
the cost of operation. 
ELECTRIFICATION. 

The study that has been made indicates clearly that electri- 
fication offers the only final and satisfactory solution of the loco- 
motive smoke problem. The use of special fuel for preventing 
smoke on steam locomotives is only a makeshift and will not 
satisfy the public. 


A NEW RAILWAY LAW IN CALIFORNIA. 

The California legislature has passed the Eshleman railway 
bill, drafted by Railroad Commissioner Eshleman, Governor 
Johnson, Senator Stetson, Attorney-General Webb, Assembly- 
man Gogswell, railway commissioners Loveland and Gordon 
and W. R. Wheeler and Seth Mann, of Merchants’ Exchange 
Traffic Bureau, San Francisco. The bill became a law February 
15. The important sections of the law are as follows: 

Sections 1 to 5.—Provide for organization of the commission 
as it now exists, adding an attorney at $5,000 a year; to give 
to the commission and persons in its official employ the right of 
free transportation in California when on official business; pro- 
vide for meetings to be held monthly at San Francisco and such 
other places and times as may be necessary. 

Section 6.—Provides for contempt proceedings to enforce the 
commission’s orders. 

Section 7.—Provides for the issuance of process by the com- 
mission to compel attendance of witnesses and production of 
books and papers. 

Section 16.—Empowers the commission to establish rates for 
the transportation of freight and passengers; to prescribe rules 
and regulations for demurrage; for services in connection with 
transportation; for the classification of freight; to establish 
through rates; prescribe joint rates and the division of rates or 
fares on joint rates; prescribe the construction and maintenance 
of tracks to connecting lines; and the regulation of crossings. 

Section 17—Provides for a record of rates established by the 
commissioners; rules as to admissibility of evidence; that rail- 
ways shall be given 20 days’ notice of proposed action by the 
commission upon any rate. 

Section 18.—Provides that within 30 days after the act goes 
into effect railway companies shall file tariffs, and that the com- 
mission shall, within 60 days thereafter, establish or suspend the 
same unless the commission shall assign any such rates for in- 
vestigation, giving the companies concerned notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard; that companies shall be provided with tariffs 
affecting them; companies are required to have tariffs printed 
and posted. 

Section 19—Provides that rates shall remain in effect until 
changed by the commission; on the first day of July, 1912, and 
annually thereafter, companies may file proposed changes of 
schedules, which shall be acted upon by the commission as upon 
an original filing of rates; if the commission has investigated 
any such within six months it need not have a hearing; int¢!- 
vention is allowed on a showing of interest in the subject mattcr 
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of any investigation; a hearing need not be held in case of any 
rate approved by the commission. 

Section 20.—Any one commissioner may take testimony in 
any case, which shall be transcribed and submitted for the con- 
sideration of the entire commission. 

Section 21—Provides for physical 
property. F 

Section 22.—The commission may investigate books and 
records of companies and compel the production of evidence. 

Section 23.—Commission is to enforce the provisions of the 
act to recover penalties; to correct abuses; and to investigate 
charges of discrimination; defines discrimination and declares 
that any discrimination in the nature of a violation of the order 
of the commission shall be contempt; in addition to penalty for 
contempt, fine of $5,000 for each offense on the part of the com- 
pany and $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding one year on the 
part of any officer or agent. 

Section 24.—Commission may establish penalties for failure of 
officers of a company to comply with orders or to return blanks 
properly filled out. 

Section 26.—Commission may provide intrastate 
provide for emergency rates. 
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Superheater as Applied to Pacific Type 


Section 29.—Commission on its own initiative may investigate 
unreasonableness of discriminatory rates. 

Section 32.—Provides penalty for failure to obey order of com- 
mission; not less than $500 nor more than $2,000. 

Section 37.—Forbids free transportation except in certain 
cases; newspapers to be permitted to exchange advertising for 
transportation. 

Section 41.—Provides various penalties; prohibits rebates and 
other offenses, and fixes jurisdiction of courts with relation 
thereto. 

Section 48—Allows a period of three years for commencing 
action under the act. 

Section 49.—Provides an appropriation of $100,000 to carry 
out the purpose of the act. 

Section 52.—The act shall go into effect at once. 


The Wright act is repealed. This embodied the maximum 
clause, under which maximum rates were established, leaving the 
railway the privilege of charging less than the tariff. The new 
law provides for absolute rates. 
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PACIFIC TYPE SUPERHEATER LOCOMOTIVE; CHICAGO 
& NORTH WESTERN. 


Last July the Chicago & North Western received five Pacific 
type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company 
equipped with the Locomotive Superheater company’s type A 
superheater. These were part of an order of 20 Pacific type 
locomotives, the other 15 not being equipped with superheaters. 
They were of the same general design as the 25 Pacific type loco- 
motives received in January, 1910, the only difference being in 
the boilers and cylinders of the superheater locomotive; the 
boilers were modified to allow the application of the superheater, 
and the cylinders were increased from 23 in. to 25 in. in diam- 
eter. The boilers of both superheater and non-superheater en- 
gines were designed for 200 Ibs. pressure, but the non-superheater 
locomotive is using 190 lbs. and the superheater locomotive 175 
Ibs. 

The type A superheater, better known as the Schmidt, is shown 
in the accompanying drawing. Its new classification is the trade 
name given it by the Locomotive Superheater company. It is 
of the top header, double loop type, designed to give an average 
temperature of 600 deg. The return bend is only 24 in. from 
the firebox end of the flues, which is somewhat nearer than is 


Rk. 
Only 


Locomotive; Chicago & North Western. 


customary in American practice, and gives a higher degree of 
superheat. The superheater elements are made of 114-in. out- 
side diameter seamless steel tubes. They are connected at the 
firebox end by cast steel U-bends, and are bent up at the smoke- 
box end to fit in the headers. These tubes are inserted in 
four rows of 5 in. flues near the top of the boiler. The design 
is such that the steam is made to pass through all the super- 
heater tubes simultaneously on its way from the boiler to the 
cylinders. A superheating surface of 691 sq. ft. is provided, 
which is 21 per cent. of the total heating surface and 23 per cent. 
of the tube heating surface. The main features of this type of 
superheater are its interchangeability and accessibility. Each in- 
dividual superheater element may be removed and examined 
without disconnecting the whole arrangement. 

The locomotives have given satisfactory service and the officials 
of the Chicago & North Western report that they use consider- 
ably less coal and water than locomotives of the same class using 
saturated steam. Records show that the superheater loco- 
motives burn about one ton less coal per 100 miles than the satu- 
rated steam engines. On the run from Chicago to Elroy, a dis- 
tance of 217 miles, about four tons of coal are saved per round 
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trip. One water stop is also omitted as the locomotives run a 
greater distance with the same amount of water. 

It is stated that during ‘two months one of the engineers run- 
ning these engines never pulled into Elroy late. In one instance 
his train was 35 minutes late at Madison but arrived at -Elroy 
on time, making up the 35 minutes in 76 miles. This perform- 
ance is the more iiteresting in view of the fact that on this par- 
ticular section the saturated steam locomotives have never been 
able to make up any time. In view of the satisfactory service of 
these engines, superheaters of the same type were _ specificd 
for 30 out of an order of 50 consolidation locomotives now being 
delivered to this railway by the American Locomotive Company. 
The general dimensions of the Pacific type locomotives are as 
follows: 


General Data. 


TOV EEG ate te eke bbw Eh SAKE OE os SOR KEE CES we ee ESO Pacific 
NORE es schon eae SOV e Ab 454 ES ERERCAS SENS GES EES as we Passenger 
PE eee bGG rsd GSS ecS edie ss. ds bnee Dk bok waa eme crea Lit. coal 
SD NE CS CEN Le wie pacar sis Rhein eee 37,620 


250,500 Ibs. 
154,500 Ibs. 
408,400 Ibs. 


Weight in workisg order..... 
Weight on drivers... 
Weight of engine ard tender in workirg order......... 


RE MR Le ke op ams awk bembenineiie . 13 ft. 6 in. 
ee Ds occ Choe bbw aw woo Tee ae ae 34 ft 7 in. 
Wheel base, engine and terder.................0.-0000% 66 ft. 10% in. 
Ra ios 

Total weight DO eo aS ane ee sre rere 6.65 
Weight on drivers tractive effort....... iss 2h 6 OK eee 4.11 
Tractive effort diameter drivers heating surface... 849. 
*Tractive effort x diameter drivers + equivalent heating 

NS Sota Cut See N Cue cosine ous atmoe hha t cab enh 646. 
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Vo 30; No: 7. 
RESORTS MONTROSE, POMUIDOG 310 o's 0 6 5 45)5' 5% FRia wos ae oe ww awe 3,092 sq. ft. 
SERINE IORI: RIMES 5 cod win s'a nisia Wisin. ews a) a bin'a ed's Xs ee 209 sq. ft. 
RBOMINED RUETIOR, PUT REPS So. 6:5:539 00 05 5 «4a 4 bin wae aor binie'e 27 sq. ft. 
PU UREaaS TRIE RIAINY RUNNIN io ass So 4 wave w SG-0' 4 169 Ss iss FM'S Vibe ave iw 3,328 sq. ft. 
RE RINRRR I MIEN SN nn Gin 6's oo Kaw oR Wie kis wale 691 sq. ft. 
“Total equivalent heating surface...............00c0000. 4,365 sq. ft. 
PURI SoS the ie hen cycles FCA KA aed wie wee ie Bs 53.sq. ft. 
RoReinnnt MONRO. ENE RIES Son own. . cx sawp de wos 40 wee oe 9 ft. 8 in. 
SOD IROREIRCK “WOVE TAN 5.5 65.6.5 6 sacs cee ose eee aes 15 tt. 4 in. 
Tender 
PRMD MRUEE Sou Coe feke pouchitis so hah eu ee aeeaoanaxeceere U shape 
nner PIER UNIMRRIONC RS Sic StU RIN SE i cd SO er reece ha 37% in. 
PT, Ee a es en eer re ee earner eee re 5% in. x 10 in. 
ON MER SCG Kc toe oe Wns ou hi OSS Sho PEARS ee ST 8,275 gal. 
OEE, ce scons eG eka hs an a ie eal Ns bividis owe as 12 tons 
*Equivalent total heatirg service equals the total heating surface 


(3,328 sq. ft.) plus 1% 


times the superheating surface. 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The number of miles of government railways in operation in 
Trinidad is 81.5, the cost of construction of which was $4,553,048. 
The total receipts of all lines for the year ended June 30, 1910, 
were $517,094, and the expenditures, excluding interest on bonds, 
$311,127. 


The construction work on the Amoy-Changchow railway in 
China, which was discontinued some months ago owing to lack 
of funds, is still at a standstill. The recent offer by Chinese- 
Penang capitalists to buy the line, paying 50 per cent. of the 
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Total heating surface = grate area...........sescesees 62.8 
“Equivalent total heating surface + grate area......... 82.5 
lirebox heating surface ~ total heating surface, per cent. 6.28 
“Firebox heating surface + equivalent total heating sur- 

Pi ENS CR aks CaS ae Seb neh Aea esas 4.79 
Weight on drivers ~ total heating surface.............. 46.4 
*Weight on drive1s + equivalent total heating surface... 35.4 
Total weight RORNS NOR RA BIEMOP So. cur cc ck base cen 75.3 
*Total weight equivalent total heating surface........ $7.3 
Wee Ch COORG. Cl BE. os nbc caso kacedsvdeonscss 15.90 
Total heating surface PORE CHUBUETE 6 o.6 005.6 05000 00 209.5 
*Equivalent total heating surface = volume cylinders 275.0 
Grate area = volume cylinders. .............2220000- 3.0 

Cylinders. 
OE aks hs lke kisb es pw ak Sika RRR Oa E wikis bie o eo Simple 
PEE: . i cok oepandwh ah cdeaee Ree ee hakKh noes 25 in. 
SO WL AU EL Echoes chub e SEsREE RADE aos Pe Nabe Robe RSs 28 in. 
Valves 
RIMES COSSECK CCR Se Reb SEaR USES Oo 7 OOSSEES SD Oran ees Piston 
ee EO ee Ce OEE hee re pe eer 14 in. 
PPE Cv ct th oo Lk ko CC RARER SERA SEES RNS ORAS Rane e 6 in 
PE ERD cies he kane ae seb RSS SS RED ANSE SSP SSME TE BOS OD 1 1/16 in 
ST eer eer Ser Per ee Set 3/16 in 
Sern TR ARTUR ss ea aes eg ak ing etn atime oe wim 14 in 
Wheels. 
ee Nn tg) a |) ee ee er 75 in. 
SNOT. CER OE GA ic ccs chen bea ebe ees ceban re wee 3% in. 
Driving, journals, main, diameter............02.scc000. 10% in. x 12 in 
Deivine, sournals, others, diameter ..........<2..isssnc000 914 in. x 12 in 
a a, piece ain s Oh RM wd 37% in. 
Se ED STR MOR UME Doro Dod Ses ha ae hs d's. b's es ew wie 6 in. x 12 in 
en eC GOI aS. oc kins bie ws Se es kee nS 49 in. 
ne NUN BIER NU os oe h s'S com bane hie Coie 8s Ress 8 in. x 14 in. 
Boiler 
PRN ee a ae ee ne hilt ge ee ar pas on eeingese Ext. wagon top 
SE NN es sas ce DCS SE SER KEK ESE EES RS 190 Ibs. 
pees emmebter or Greet TR kkk csv cdck cv csv ceeexcweee 70 5/16 in. 


Sete Cin bin ba ae ee EKER 70% in. x 108% in. 


Firebox, width and length..... 
i in. and ¥% in. 


Firebox, plates, thickness.......... 


SIE, ATOR SURI oe cen abhi ms SESS ORES om 4% in 
Tie. OS BEE GIORIERT. . 62-0. oo ooo ss ccc skp ccavencs 212—2 in. 
DS CCCCEL sialis'b shine w bes sabes babe ee ee els 20 ft. 





Pacific Type Locomotive With Superheater; Chicago & North Western. 














entire outlay to present stockholders, was refused. It is ex- 
pected that the reorganization of the company will be effected 
early in 1911. 


The projected direct railway between Valencia, Spain, and 
Madrid has now been advanced to the final stage by the publica- 
tion of a royal order accepting one of the two plans and specifica- 
tions submitted for approval to the Department of Public Works, 
so that this railway, to be constructed under government subsidy, 
is now a certainty. The plans accepted, subject to certain modi- 
fications, are those of Don Jose Carbonell, Madrid, with an esti- 
mated total cost of construction and equipment of about 
$9,406,000. With the opening of this railway, Valencia will be- 
come the undisputed seaport of Madrid, from which it will be 
separated by only 230 miles of rail. The other ports of the 
Peninsula are all far more unfavorably situated with regard to 
the capital, Corunna being 516 miles by rail from Madrid, Vigo 
511, Cadiz 439, and Barcelona 426. It is intended to commence 
work on the new road simultaneously on five sections and inau- 
gurate it in 1914. The 55 miles of railway already constructed 
between Valencia and Utiel will be used as the first section on 
the Valencia side, if negotiations with the company now operat- 
ing it lead to acceptable terms, but if not an independent line 
will be constructed over this section without state subsidy, which 
is only granted on new railways between localities where no rail- 
way communication exists. The government subsidy is about 
$10,800 per mile, with an additional $2,700 per mile in the form of 
an advance returnable in yearly installments from the profits 
of the line from the second year after its inauguration. 





























G@eneral News Section. 


The lower house of the South Carolina legislature has 
passed the senate resolution directing the Attorney General 
to drop the merger case against the Southern Railway. This 
was a test vote and ends the legislation. 


During the calendar year 1910, the Union Pacific System, 
the Southern Pacific Company, and the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Mexico, having a mileage of 17,960 miles, carried 
49,492,150 passengers, without killing one. The total passen- 
ger mileage was about three billion. 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
has been holding hearings on the proposition to provide for 
the physical valuation of railways. Representatives Mad- 
den and Lenroot spoke in favor of the measure. Railway 
men were present to oppose the bill. Members of the com- 
mittee say that there will be no legislation on this subject 
at this session. 


It is announced in the Texas newspapers, that the Texas 
State Railroad will be sold, if the state can find a buyer. It 
was operated at a loss of $12,000 last year. It was originally 
intended to extend the road several hundred miles, but this 
idea was long since abandoned. It runs from Rust to Pales- 
tine, a distance of 3114 miles, and is operated in connection 
with the state penitentiary. 


Former Governor C. N. Haskell of Oklahoma has written a 
letter advocating the elimination of that provision of the state 
constitution which prohibits railways built in Oklahoma from 
being sold to an interstate line. He says that the best interests 
of the state will be served by the building of railways where 
they are needed, and “that as soon as they are completed the 
other railway lines will lease and operate them to the good of the 
state.” 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is experimenting with an 
attachment to be applied to the common track drills for removing 
nuts from track bolts. The drill and bits are removed and a 
wrench substituted in their place. After the nuts have been 
loosened with a common track wrench they can be removed and 
replaced with this attachment much quicker than can be done 
by hand in the usual way. It is especially convenient in putting 
on nut locks. While but a few tests have been made, the re- 
sults obtained so far have been satisfactory. 


On page 146 of the Railway Age Gazette, January 20, there 
was an announcement that a number of 1500 candle power 
headlights were to be furnished the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, in order to comply with the Indiana headlight 
order. The statement should have been followed by an ex- 
planation that the order of the Indiana commission is too in- 
definite to be obeyed understandingly by any intelligent 
headlight man, because it must refer to a reflected light, and 
the candle power of a reflected light varies with the distance 
from the reflector and the position in regard to the axis of 
the reflector at which the light is measured. Hence the 
statement that a 1500 candle power light is to be furnished 
is utterly meaningless or misleading unless the point of meas- 
urement is also given. In this case it happens to be that the 
measurement will be made at a distance of 350 ft. ahead of 
the glass, and for 3 ft. outside the rails, and represents 1,500 
equivalent candle power at 330 ft. This is not a high power 
headlight, as might be inferred from the bare statement in 
the news item, and is not so brilliant as to be dazzling; but it 
is one that should give a somewhat better illumination than 
the oil headlight in common use. 


Governor Colquitt’s Views. 


A despatch from Galveston, Texas, to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat says: “Governor Colquitt, who came from the rail- 
way commission to the executive mansion, believes there is en- 
tirely too much anti-railway legislation on the statute books of 
Texas, and he protests against any more new laws on this line. 
He says Texas owes much to the railways for development 
of its resources and establishment of enterprises and reminds 


the legislature that the railways are ready and willing to do 
more, if permitted to earn reasonable interest on their invest- 
ments. 

“The new governor declares that the railway laws to be 
adopted, if any new ones are to be passed by this legislature, 
must be favorable to the railways, or they will be vetoed. He 
says, however, there is no need of any new laws, and some of 
the laws presumed to be safeguarding the public against the rail- 
ways might be repealed and Texas would be better off. He says 
he firmly advocates regulation of the railways, but not con- 
liscation.” 


Disastrous Collision on Western of France. 


A press despatch of February 14 reports a collision on the 
Western of France, near Courville, in which ten or more 
persons were killed and a large number injured. It is said 
that two express trains simultaneously ran into a freight 
train which was moving from the main track to a siding. The 
wreck took fire and was partly consumed. 


Tungsten, Titanium, and Tantalum. 


The world’s production of tungsten for 1909 was larger than in 
1908, and was possibly equal to that of 1907, according to Geo- 
logical Survey publications. The estimated output for 1909 was 
5,289 short tons of concentrates containing 60 per cent. of 
tungsten trioxide, compared with 3,898 tons in 1908 and 6,062 in 
1907. In very few of the returns, however, is the percentage indi- 
cated, and this is necessary in comparing figures. It is probable 
that most of the exported ore is richer than 60 per cent. in 
tungsten trioxide, and that the figures are therefore low. The 
principal sources of the 1909 production were: United States, 
1,619 tons; Argentina, 900 tons; Australia, 1,200 tons; Bolivia, 
168 tons; Germany, 106 tons; Portugal, 609 tons, and the United 
Kingdom, 421 tons. The volume of the tungsten ore produced in 
the United States during 1909 was $614,370, compared with 
$229,955 in 1908 and $890,048 in 1907. With the recovery of the 
American steel trade during 1909 prices rose above those of 1908 
and ranged from $5 to $9 per unit for tungsten ores, the average 
price being $6 to $6.50 per unit. So far as known, titanium oxide 
deposits at Roseland, Va., are the largest in the world. The use 
of titanium in making steel rails increased considerably duritig 
1909 and its use in arc-light electrodes is also growing. No pro- 
duction of molybdenum or uranium minerals and only a small 
output of a tantalum mineral is known to have been made in 
the United States during 1909. The use of molybdenum in steel 
has not increased much. Tantalum incandescent electric lamps 
have such strong competition in tungsten lamps that the demand 
for tantalum minerals seems rather to have decreased than grown. 
The tantalum used in this country in 1909 was imported from 
Germany. 


New Haven’s Boston Improvements. 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford desires to ac- 
quire the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn (narrow gage), and 
has submitted to the Massachusetts legislature a bill designed 
to give the necessary authority. At the hearing before the 
committee, T. E. Byrnes, vice-president of the road, said: 
“The New York, New Haven & Hartford proposes to build 
and equip a double-track tunnel under Boston harbor, con- 
necting the East Boston branch of the Boston & Maine and 
the Revere Beach road with the South Station, using the 
lower level of the station; and to connect with the main line 
of the New Haven at a point between the tracks of the South 
Terminal Company and the Back Bay station. It is proposed 
to equip and operate by electricity at least two tracks of the 
New Haven road from Readville to the tunnel; also the 
tracks through the tunnel, and two additional tracks from 
the tunnel to Lynn and the tracks of the R. B. & L. from 
the tunnel to Lynn. It is also proposed to four-track the 
main line of the Boston & Maine beyond Lynn to Beverly, 
building a four-track tunnel through the city of Salem; and 
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as soon as the grade crossings on the line are eliminated and 
the Salem tunnel completed to operate by electricity at least 
as far as Beverly. The tunnel will cost about $12,000,000, 
while the other work outlined will amount to nearly as 
much.” 

The road asks permission to charge an additional fare 
through the tunnel. The completion of the proposed im- 
provements would permit trains to be sent through from 
points south to points north of Boston, without change and make 
Boston for the first time a way station. 


A Chicago Railway Commission. 


The city council of Chicago has adopted resolutions author- 
izing the mayor to appoint a railway terminal commission. 
The resolutions say that the entire railway passenger and 
freight terminal situation of the city demands thorough and 
intelligent investigation. The commission will probably con- 
sist of 15 members, the majority of whom will be members 
of the city council. The mayor is to be a member of the 
commission, ex-officio. 


New York Railroad Club. 


The next regular meeting of the New York Railroad Club will 
be held on February 17. Frederick H. Milliner, Omaha, Neb., 
experimental electrician of the Union Pacific will present a paper 
on The Application of the Wireless Telegraph as an Aid in the 
Operation of Railways. It will be illustrated by a large number 
of lantern slides. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
held on February 15, a paper by E. D. Hardy, M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
on Water Purification Plant, Washington, D. C., Results of Oper- 
ation, was presented for discussion. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings. and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass.; annual 
convention, May 23-26, Chicago. 


American AssociaTION OF DemMurrAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; next meeting, June 22, 1911; Niagara Falls, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TicKeT AGENTS.—C. M. 


Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn., 1911. 
anes 4 Association oF Locat Freicnt Acents.—R. O. Wells, East 
. Louis, Mo. 
jee ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap SuUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 


Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 


American Erectric Rartway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

American Rartway Association.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New York; 
May 17, New York. 

AMERICAN RaiLtway Bripce AND Buritpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago; Oct. 17-19, 1911; St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rartway ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASsSOcIA- 
tion.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock building, Chicago; March 21-23, 
1911, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rar~way Inpustriat Association.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. S. W. 
Ry., St. Louis, Mo.; May 9, 1911; Detroit, Mich. 
American Rartway Master Mecnanics’ AssociaTIon.—J. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago; June 14-16, 1911, Atlantic Cie eS 
American Rartway Toor ForemMen’s Associration.—O. T. Harroun, Bloom- 
ington, IIl. 

AmeErIcAN Society FoR TesTING Matertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society oF Civit Encingers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
3a York; Ist and 3d Wednesdays, except June and August; New 
York. 

AMERICAN Society OF ENGINEERING ContTrRAcTORS.—D. J. Haner, 13 Park 
Row, New York; 3d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York; next convention, May 30-June 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AssociaTION OF AMERICAN Rartway AccounTING OFFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; April 26, 1911; New Orleans, La. 


AssocraTIon oF Rartway Cram Acents.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; May, 1911; Montreal, Can. 


Amomeee or Rattway Evectricat Encringers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
Ry., Chicago; semi-annual, June, Washington, D. C.; annual, 
cesar Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SuPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., 


Chicago; June 19, 1911; Boston, Mass. 
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ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTiInGc OFFicers.—G. P. 

ued, ; Park Place, New York; June 20-21, 1911, Cape May 
ity, N. 

CANADIAN RAILway Crus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; Ist Tuesday in month, except "June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 

Canapian Society oF Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dorches- 
ter St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays; Montreal. 

Car ForeMAN’s ASSOCIATION OF Cricaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court. Chicago; 2d Monday in month; annual, October 9, Chicago. 

CentraL Rartway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crvit age mg Society oF St. Paut.—D. F. Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 

Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug.; St. Paul. 

Ecrnpans Society oF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harris- 

burg, Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF WESTERN Pennsytvania.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Crarm Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; June 21, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociATION oF Cuicaco.—H. D. Judson, 209 
East Adams St., hicago; Wednesday preceding 3d Thursday; 
Chicago; annual, July 29, Chicago. 

INDIANAPOLIS RaILway AND MECHANICAL CLuB.—B. S. Downey, C., H. & 

, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Siisthineainaiaais Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTIon.—Harry D. Vought, 
95 Liberty St., New York; next convention, Omaha, Neb. 

ene ig Raitway Fuet Association.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 

St. Station, Chicago; May 15-18, 1911; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

INTERNATIONAL eer GENERAL ForEMEN’S AssocIATION.—L. H. Bryan, 
D. . Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. Next convention July 25-27, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Concress.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartway Master BiacksMitus’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Chio. 

Iowa Rattway Crus.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines, 

Master Car Buitpers’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, 
Chicago; June 19-21, 1911, Atlantic City, N 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINnrTeErs’ peeiaalesiesa OF UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass.; Sept. 12-15, 
1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

New Encianp Rarrtroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 

New York Rarrroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and Figs ey New York. 

Nortmern Rartway Crus.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P.; 4th Saturday; 
Richmond, Va.; 20th annual, June 21, bi St. Paul, Minn. 


Omana Raitway Crius.—A. H. Christiansen, Barker Blk.; second Wed. 


Raitway Crus or Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo., 3d Friday in Month; Kansas City. 

Rattway Crus or Pirrspurcu.—C. W. Alleman, P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and- August; Pittsburgh. 

Rattway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa.; March 
20, Chicago; annual, Oct. 10, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Raitway STorREKEEPERS’ AssociATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio; annual, May 22-24, 1911; Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ricumonp Raritroap CLus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 

except June, July and August. 

ee 4 AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTIOn.—Walter E. Emery, 

P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill.; Oct., 1911; St. Louis. 

Louis Miriaiie Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis; 
annual, Oct. 20, Atlanta. 

Socrety oF Rartway Financia Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 

tion, Chicago; Sept. 12-14, St. Paul, Minn. 

SouTHERN AssociaTION oF Car Service OrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala.; semi-annual, April 20, Atlanta, Ga. 
Soutmern & SovuTHWESTERN Raritway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
ldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs.; Jan., April, August and Nov.; 
Atlanta. 

Totepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—L. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 

ledo, Ohio; Ist Saturday; annual, May 6, 1911; Toledo. 


TraFFic CLus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 
TraFFric Crus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; last 
Tuesday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 
TrarFic CLus oF Pitrssurcn.—T. J. Walters, Olver building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; meetings monthly; Pittsburgh. 

Train Despatcuers’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago; annual, June 20, 1911; Baltimore, Md. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB oF BuFFALo.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; 1st Sat. after 1st 
Wed.; annual, Dec. 11, 1911. 

TraveLInG ENGINEERS’ AssociaTion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R. 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, August, 1911, Chicago. 

Western Canapa RaItway Cius.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August; annual, 
May 8, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

Western Society oF Encineers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago; 1st Wednesday in month except July and August; Chicago. 

Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, First National Bank bldg., 

hicago. 


St. 


Chicago; 

















Fesruary 17, 1911. 


Craffic News. 


The next meeting of the Transcontinental Passenger Associa- 
tion will be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, beginning June 14. 


It is announced that the Harriman Lines will spend $1,250,000 
for advertising during the present year, which is much larger 
than the sum spent last year. 


An arrangement has been made by the Western Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific under which through tickets may be sold 
by each to all points on the lines of the other which are not also 
on the lines of the originating road. 


The Grand Trunk has announced that it will make the same 
tourist rates from Chicago to eastern points this summer as have 
been made by the Central Passenger Association Lines for the 
last two years. These rates have been on the basis of a fare 
and a third plus $1.50 for the round trip. It was proposed to 
advance the rates to a fare and a half. 


The management of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh 
has issued a half dozen pamphlets for the benefit of farmers, each 
pamphlet dealing with one of the following six subjects: Wheat, 
corn, oats, alfalfa, orchards and soil fertility. These pamphlets 
are made pocket size and have been prepared in co-operation with 
the faculty of the Ohio State University. 


The Secretary of War has notified the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company of cancellation of its contract with the Panama 
Railroad Co., by which rates on through freight are to be 
divided on the basis of 70 per cent. for transportation from 
San Francisco to Panama and 30 per cent. from Panama to 
New York. Mr. Dickinson declares that this division is in- 
equitable. The contract is revocable upon 90 days’ notice. 


The railways running East from Chicago have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to postpone 
for sixty days the effective date of the new milling-in-transit 
rules, drawn up several months ago to comply with views 
of the commission as to alterations necessary to secure 
greater protection against violation of tariffs. The new rules 
were to go into effect, February 15, but objections were 
raised by the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Senator Logan of Polk County, Arkansas, has introduced 
in the state legislature, a bill to increase the taxes of all 
the railways in the state. This is proposed on the ground 
that the roads have secured injunctions against the enforce- 
ment of the passenger and freight rates fixed by statutes and 
by the railway commission, and in their pleadings have repre- 
sented that the value of their properties is so great that 
they are unable on the rates fixed by state authorities to 
earn a fair return. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has in the city of Philadelphia 
56 separate and distinct freight stations, claimed to be the largest 
number of freight stations maintained by any road in any city. 
The area of the city being 128 sq. miles, there is am average of 
one station to about 2%4 miles. The company has just made a 
new wall map showing the locations of the stations and of the 
lines by which they are connected to the main lines of the road; 
and also giving information about scales, electric cranes and 
other facilities. The traffic officers of the road rank Philadel- 
phia as “the leading manufacturing center of the world.” 


The railways are offering no opposition whatever to the pro- 
posed legislation to limit the issuance of free passes in Illinois, 
but, nevertheless, the bills for this purpose are not making much 
progress. The legislators show a very much stronger dis- 
inclination to give up the passes than the railways show to having 
their issuance prohibited. Three propositions have been offered: 
One is to follow the lines of the Interstate Commerce Law; an- 
other is to prohibit the issuance of any passes at all to anybody, 
the obvious purpose being to so load down the bill that it will 
be killed; the third is to exempt so many classes of persons that 
the bill will be valueless. It is obvious that the bill easily could 
be passed if only it provided that the legislators might be al- 
lowed to keep their passes. 


The suit in the federal court at New Orleans, in which the 
Texas & Pacific was fined $500 for the collection of illegal stor- 
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age charges, as noticed in our last issue, page 297, is notable as 
being the first one ever prosecuted in the courts under the Inter- 
state Commerce act for collecting more than the published rates. 
Mr. Marble, attorney of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
forms us that all previous prosecutions for departures from pub- 
lished rates have been based on cases where the amount col- 
lected was too small; not too large. The present suit arose in 
connection with shipments of hay from Arkansas to New Or- 
leans in 1907 and 1908. Owing to congestion in the yards at 
New Orleans, the cars were held back at Westwego; but the 
consignees were notified that the hay was ready for delivery, and 
demurrage was charged. As this charge was for detention of 
cars at a point other than the destination, it was held that the 
carrier had collected an amount greater than its published charges 
for transportation to destination; and on the facts as thus stated, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission prosecuted the road. As 
stated last week, the railways claim that the practice here con- 
demned was common among all of the roads in that territory 
and that the collection was not made without first consulting the 
legal. department. 


Chicago Traffic Club. 


At the meeting of the Chicago Traffic Club on Tuesday 
of this week, the principal speaker was Walter E. McCor- 
mack, formerly an attorney of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Mr. McCormack holds that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the necessary power to regulate the railways, to 
the absolute exclusion of regulations made by the individual 
states. He declared that the present situation, under which 
the railways are subject constantly to conflicting jurisdic- 
tion, as between state and federal authorities, is intolerable. 


Cc. M. & P. S. Through Trains. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul announces that regular 
through passenger trains to and from the Pacific coast over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound will begin running 
May 28. Trains composed wholly of steel cars will be put 
on, to run daily between Chicago and Seattle. One of the 
trains will be called the Olympian and the other the Colum- 
bian. 


Freight Rates to Colorado. 


The new and increased freight rates from the Atlantic sea- 
board to Colorado points filed last month by the rail and water 
differential lines operating from New York through the south 
Atlantic ports, did not go into effect, revised tariffs having been 
filed February 9, to go into effect February 13. The higher rates 
were made because of the withdrawal of concurrences in the 
through rate with these roads by the Colorado roads. The Colo- 
rado lines aimed to reduce the differentials in force over the 
lines operating through the south Atlantic ports. These lines en- 
joyed the same differential as those operating through the Gulf. 
The Atlantic lines expected the commission to suspend the new 
rates pending an investigation, but the commission would not 
interfere. 

Because of the commission’s refusal to suspend the withdrawal 
of concurrences (which were filed by the Colorado lines January 
13), the lines operating through the south Atlantic ports finally 
decided on the tarifts filed February $, which maintaii the old 
rates, as noted below. 

These lines are the Cumberland Gap Despatch, the Kanawha 
Despatch, the Seaboard Air Line and the Savannah fast freight 
lines. They will have to make their rates into Colorado on 
the Mississippi river combination plus local rates from the 
river into Colorado. They made persistent effort to have the 
withdrawal of these concurrences suspended by the commission 
but without effect. The commission refused to order the Colo- 
rado lines to do business with the Atlantic port lines, as other 
routes are still open, and the withdrawal of concurrence merely 
limits the choice of routes. Determined not to be shut out the 
Atlantic lines appealed to the commission for permission to file 
new through rates no higher than those in effect before the with- 
drawal of the concurrences. New proportional rates being made 
to the Mississippi river which, added to the local rates from the 
river into Colorado, will maintain rates on the old basis. The 
commission granted this permission, and the Atlantic lines have 
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filed the new through rates. These rates will have been filed 
only four days prior to their effective date. The commission 
acquiesced in this plan. The originating lines will now have to 
carry freight to the Mississippi river at from five to six cents. 
per 100 Ibs. less than under the old division. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railways, in presenting statistical bulletin No. 89, giving a sum- 
mary of car shortages and surpluses by groups from October 13, 
1909, to February 1, 1911, says: 

“The total surplus reported is 156,355 cars, an increase of 
34,058 since our last bulletin. This increase is made up almost 
entirely of coal and miscellaneous cars, which increased 25,442 
and 5,431 respectively. Of the increase in coal car surplus over 
80 per cent. is on the roads in groups 2 (Eastern), and 3 
(Middle). The increase in miscellaneous cars is principally in 
coke cars, group 2 (Eastern), and stock cars, group 10 (Pacific). 
Box cars show an increase of only 1,657, the largest item in this 
class being in group 11 (Canadian), where the increase is 2,357. 

“This report shows 104,755 more surplus cars than were re- 
ported for the corresponding date in 1910. In making compari- 
sons with last year, however, consideration should be given to 
the fact that there has been an increase of approximately 100,000 
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in the total cars owned, and also that the weather conditions 
during the past month have been much more favorable to railway 
operations than a year ago.” 

The accompanying table gives surpluses and shortages by 
groups for the last period covered by the report, and the charts 
show total surpluses and shortages in 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 
and 1911. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission has ordered a further suspension until 
July 1 of the proposed advances in rates on grain, grain pro- 
ducts, etc., in the so-called South Dakota case. These are the 
rates from Chicago, Peoria, St. Paul and other points to 
points in South Dakota. The commission previously sus- 
pended them until March 1, but finds that the hearing can- 
not be concluded by that time. 

The commission has suspended the tariffs filed on behalf of 
the Louisville & Nashville to take effect February 10; also, until 
July 1, proposed advances in rates on cement over the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe filed to take effect March 1. New tariffs 
naming changes in tap line allowances filed to take effect Febru- 
ary 23 by the Chicago & Eastern I!linois, the Evansville & Terre 
Haute and the Evansville & Indianapolis have been suspended 
until May 1. 


Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 
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34,044 156,355 336 763 


*Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Eastern Pennsylvania lines; Goong, 3—Ohio, 


Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; n 
Group 6—Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas lines; Group 7—Montana, Wyoming and 


Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida lines; 


Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 


Nebraska lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; Group 10—Ore- 


gon, Idaho, California and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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Tariff to Penalize Shipper for Poor Marking Is Illegal. 


C. H. Algert Company v. Denver & Rio Grande. 
Chairman Clements: 


The rule of the Western Classification providing that L. c. L. 
shipments consisting of separate packages shall be rated one 
class higher when each package, or piece is not plainly and in- 
delibly marked with the name of consignee and the name of the 
station, and state is unreasonable. Reparation awarded. The 
higher rate on packages not properly marked was in the nature 
of a penalty. Such a rule would result in discrimination, in that 
the higher rate would be applied in some cases and the lower 
in others, due to the fact that there could be no uniformity in 
the determination by the various agents of the question of fact 
as to whether or not particular packages were properly marked. 
All questions of this nature ought to be settled before the goods 
are accepted. (20 I. C. C. 93.) 


Opinion by 


STATE COMMISSIONS. 


The Texas railway commission has cited the Texarkana & 
Fort Smith, which is the Texas corporation of the Kansas City 
Southern, to appear before it and show cause why $10,000 a 
mile of its securities should not be cancelled and its charter for- 
feited on the ground that it has issued stocks and bonds exceed- 
ing by that amount the valuation placed on its property by the 
commission. 


COURT NEWS. 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court has decided that the cor- 
poration commission has power to order the railways to 
-build union stations at junction points. The decision was 
rendered in a case brought by the Missouri, Oklahoma & 
Gulf to restrain the commission from enforcing an order re- 
quiring the construction of a station at Durant. 


The United States circuit court of appeals at Cincinnati, Feb- 
ruary 7, upheld the fine of $100 that had been imposed by the 
federal court in Tennessee against the Louisville & Nashville 
under the federal safety appliance law. The railway claimed 
that as the defective car was used only in intrastate commerce, 
the federal law did not apply to it. The circuit court of appeals 
overruled this contention. 


Judge Gibbons of the circuit court of Cook county, Illinois, 
has overruled the demurrer of the defendants in the suit brought 
by the Illinois Central against Frank B. Harriman, former gen- 
eral manager of the road, and other officers for an accounting in 
connection with the alleged frauds against the railway in the 
matter of car repairs. This means, of course, that the Illinois 
Central has stated a good cause of action and that the cases 
must go to trial. 


The supreme court of New Hampshire has decided in favor 
of the state in its suit to declare illegal certain advances in freight 
rates made several years ago by the Boston & Maine, on three 
of its leased lines, in violation of the terms of the laws under 
which the leases*were authorized. The roads in question are: 
Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway, 73 miles, Portsmouth to the 
White Mountains; Dover & Winnepesaukee, Dover to Alton Bay, 
29 miles; Wolefboro Railroad; Wolfeboro Junction to Wolfeboro, 
12 miles. The laws authorizing the Boston & Maine to acquire 
control of these roads were passed in 1883, 1889 and 1892; and 
they stipulated that there should be no increase in the rates then 
in force, either passenger or freight. The suit was begun by 
the attorney general in the lower court in 1908 and it was there 
decided against the road; and the present decision, made on 
appeal, confirms the earlier opinion. This suit is the same con- 
cerning which president Mellen, soon after he took the presidency 
of the Boston & Maine, said that he would comply with the law 
as interpreted by the supreme court. He added, however, that 
it was against public policy to have different rates on different 
small divisions of the Boston & Maine, and said that he should 


ask the legislature to permit increases in the rates. This applica- 


tion to the legislature has already been made. 
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Railway Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


James A. Blair, Jr., has been elected president of the Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah, with office at New York, succeeding Homer 
Loring. 


C. D. Meneely, secretary and treasurer of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, has been elected vice-president and treasurer and a 
member of the beard. J. H. Bennington succeeds Mr. Meneely 
as secretary. 


R. V. Taylor, general manager of the Mobile & Ohio, at 
Mobile, Ala., has been elected vice-president and general man- 
ager, and S. R. Prince, assistant general counsel, at Mobile, has 
been appointed general counsel, succeeding E. L. Russell, de- 
ceased, who was vice-president and general counsel. 


R. V. Fletcher has been appointed general attorney of the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with 
office at Chicago. George A. Dupuy has been appointed 
special attorney of the Illinois Central, with office at Chicago. 
A. P. Humburg has been appointed commerce attorney and 
E. W. McGrew has been appointed attorney, both with offices 
at Chicago. 


R. V. Fletcher, who has been appointed general attorney 
of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
with office at Chicago, was born in Grant County, Ky., Sep- 
tember 27, 1869, and received his preparatory education at a 
private high school in Williamstown, Ky. He removed to 
Mississippi in 1893, where he taught in a high school and 
at the same time pursued a post graduate course in the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi. He was admitted to the bar in 1899; 
was engaged in private practice for a number of years, was 
elected attorney general of Mississippi in November, 1907, 
and a year later was appointed a judge of the state supreme 
court. For the past two years he has been a member of 
the firm of Flowers, Fletcher & Whitfield, attorneys in 
Mississippi for the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad 
and the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company. 


Operating Officers. 


R. L. Logan, superintendent of telegraph of the Kansas 
City Southern, at Kansas City, Mo., has had his authority 
extended over the Arkansas Western. 


William H. Whalen, superintendent of the Tucson division 
of the Southern Pacific, has been appointed superintendent of 
the Los Angeles division, with office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

' succeeding W. H. Av- 
erell, resigned. Mr. 
Whalen was born in 
1861, in Auburn, N. Y. 
He was educated at the 
high school of the Val- 
paraiso Normal School, 
Indiana, and afterwards 
took some courses of 
the Scranton (Pa.) 
Correspondence Schoct. 
Mr. Whalen began rail- 
way work November 3, 
1882, on the Chicago & 
North Western, work- 
ing as a boiler maker 
for about two years. 
He was, consecutively, 
locomotive fireman, en- 
gineman and_ round- 
houseman at Chicago. 
On January 1, 1900, he 
was made master me- 
chanic at Baraboo, 
Wis., and on May 1, 
1901, he was transferred to the operating department and 
made assistant superintendent at Oshkosh, Wis. In Oc- 
tober, 1902, he was made superintendent of the Ic wa division, 


William H. Whalen. 
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where he remained until April 1, 1908, when he was appointed 
superintendent of the North Wisconsin division. In July of 
the same year he was made superintendent at Dunsmuir, Cal., 
and was later made superintendent of the Tucson division. 


T. A. Shea, trainmaster of the Missouri Pacific at Little 
Rock, Ark., has been appointed superintendent, with office 
at Aurora, Mo., succeeding J. W. Daniels, resigned. 


E. B. Fisher, general superintendent of the Missouri, Okla- 
homa & Gulf, with office at Muskogee, Okla., has resigned, and, 
effective February 15, that office has been abolished. I. H. Luke, 
general manager at Muskogee, will assume the duties heretofore 
performed by Mr. Fisher. 


W. H. Whalen, superintendent of the Tucson division of the 
Southern Pacific at Tucson, Ariz., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Los Angeles division, with office at Los Angeles, 
Cal., succeeding W. H. Averell, resigned. J. H. Dyer, super- 
intendent of the Shasta division, at Dunsmuir, succeeds Mr. 
Whalen; and J. W. Metcalf, assistant superintendent at San 
Joaquin, succeeds Mr. Dyer. 


S. B. Robertson, engineer of the Indianapolis division of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West, at Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Erie & Ashtabula division, with office at 
New Castle, Pa., succeeding Henry W. Thornton, resigned to ac- 
cept service with another company. F. J. Perry, assistant train- 
master at New Castle, has been appointed trainmaster of the Erie 
& Ashtabula division, with office at New Castle, succeeding W. M. 
Wardrop, promoted. 


Traffic Officers. 


L. F. Curtis has been appointed immigration commissioner of 
the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway. 


T. L. Jennings has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Alabama Great Southern, with office at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding S. A. Williams, transferred. 


W. W. Keith, general agent of the Tonopah & Tidewater at 
Goldfield, Nev., has been appointed assistant to the traffic man- 
ager, with office at Oakland, Cal. 


W. A. Kellord has been appointed general baggage agent 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at Denison, Tex., 
succeeding George H. Bower, resigned. 


A. Traynor, general baggage agent of the Union Pacific at 
Council Bluffs, lowa, has had his jurisdiction extended over the 
Oregon Short Line, effective February 1. 


L. Richardson has been appointed district passenger and 
freight agent of the Southern Pacific, with office at Oakland, 
Cal., succeeding C. M. Burkhalter, resigned to go to another 
company. 


George F. Hobart has been appointed traveling freight 
agent of the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia (formerly the 
Chattanooga Southern), with office at Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeding J. C. Fraser, resigned. 


Samuel G. Hatch, general passenger agent of the Illinois 
Central and the Indianapolis Southern, at Chicago, has been 
appointed passenger traffic manager of those roads and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with office at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Albert H. Hanson, retired. 


A. W. Lefeber, auditor and purchasing agent of the Mid- 
land Valley, at Muskogee, Okla. has been appointed also 
trafic manager, a new position. Eugene Mock has been ap- 
pointed general freight and passenger agent, with office at 
eg succeeding J. O. Hamilton, resigned, effective 
farch 1, 


R. P. Hurley has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and the New York Central 
Fast Freight Lines, with office at Toledo, Ohio. M. W. Siebert 
has been appointed dairy agent, and E. L. Adams, G. W. Winters, 
J. H. Hunter and W. H. Amsden have been appointed traveling 
freixht agents, all with offices at Toledo. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


John Roberts has been appointed signal engineer of the New 
York, Westchester & Boston, with office at New York. 
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T. M. Hutson has been appointed supervisor of track, dis- 
trict No. 1, of the Louisiana & Arkansas, with office at 
Stamps, Ark. 


A. Bernard, supervisor of bridges and buildings of the Illinois 
Central at Durant, Miss., has had his headquarters changed to 
Water Valley, Miss. 


J. B. Emery has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith, with office at Texarkana, Tex., 
succeeding E. Gilroy, resigned. 


T. M. Price, assistant master mechanic of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton at Jackson, Ohio, has been appointed general foreman, 
with office at Jackson, succeeding H. F. Martyre, resigned. 


M. Weber has been appointed master mechanic of the Albu- 
querque division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast 
Lines, with office at Winslow, Ariz., succeeding William Daze, 
assigned to other duties. 


Willard Doud, shop engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Lincola, Neb., has been appointed shop engineer of the 
Illinois Central, with office at Chicago. He will give particular 
attention to planning improvements in power plants and other 
features of the shops which come especially under the mechanical 
department. 


The following officers of the Kansas City Southern have 
had their authority extended over the Arkansas Western: 
C. E. Johnson, chief engineer, at Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. 
Small, superintendent of machinery, at Pittsburg, Kan.; J. J. 
Taylor, general foreman of bridges and buildings, at Tex- 
arkana, Tex.; and P. Gratton, general roadmaster, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


F. H. Watts, engineer of the Logansport division of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, at Logansport, Ind., has been appointed 
engineer of the Indianapolis division, with office at Columbus, 
Ohio, succeeding S. B. Robertson, promoted. E. B. Taylor, Jr., 
division engineer of the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley, at 
Zanesville, succeeds Mr. Watts, with office at Logansport, Ind., 
and E. F. McCrea, assistant engineer of the Pittsburgh division 
of the Pennsylvania Lines West, at Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeds 
Mr. Taylor. 


The positions of the following assistant engineers on the 
Kansas City Southern have been abolished: J. W. Heylmun 
and G. S. Russell, at Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. Bush, Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and O. P. Allee, Siloam Springs, Ark. A. Leckie 
has been appointed division engineer at Pittsburg, Kan.,, 
in charge of all engineering work previously handled by the 
above abolished offices. The positions of assistant engineers 
H. De W. Smith, at Texarkana, Tex., and R. H. Gaines, Mans- 
field, La., are abolished. R. H. Gaines has been appointed 
division engineer at Texarkana, Tex., in charge of all engineer- 
ing work previously handled by these two offices. He has 
also been made chief engineer of the Texarkana & Fort Smith. 
The position of H. De W. Smith, resident engineer of the Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith, at Texarkana, has been abolished. A. F. 
Rust, resident engineer of the Kansas City Southern, at Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed a consulting engineer, and his 
former position has been abolished. M. A. Box, roadmaster, has 
been appointed general roadmaster of the Southern division 
of the Kansas City Southern and the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith, with office at Texarkana, Tex., succeeding John 
Gratton, resigned. 


Purchasing Officers. 


R. G. Lowry has been appointed general storekeeper of 
the Kansas City Southern, with office at Pittsburg, Kan., 
succeeding C. V. Twyman, resigned. 


OBITUARY. 
W. J. McWain, signal engineer of the Pere Marquette, died 
last week at his home in Detroit, Mich. 


John E. Payne, president of the Erie & Western Transportation 
Company, a_ subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
operates steamer lines on the Great Lakes, died at his home 
in Philadelphia, Pa., February 13. He was 68 years old 
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Railway Construction, 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ALGoMA CENTRAL & Hupson Bay.—The Manitoulin & North 
Shore will issue bonds, part of the proceeds of which are to be 
used for extensions to complete the line from Sudbury, Ont., 
in the district of Nipissing, to Little Current, on the island of 
Manitoulin, about 80 miles. (December 23, p. 1204.) 

According to press reports, a contract has recently been given 
to J. D. MacArthur, Winnipeg, Man., for building 75 miles. 


CANADIAN NorTHERN OntTario.—The railway commissioners 
of Canada have authorized the building of the line from near 
Hawkesbury, Ont., towards Montreal, Que., also, the construc- 
tion of a bridge over Riviere des Milles Isles, between Two 
Mountains and Laval counties, at Mile 37.9 from Hawkesbury. 


CENTRAL CANADA Raitway & Power Company.—Application 
has been made in Manitoba for permission to build from Winni- 
peg, Man., or St. Boniface, northwesterly to the Winnipeg river 
in townships 17, 18 or 19, thence to the northern boundary of 
Manitoba, with branch lines to a point on Lake Winnipeg. 
Fisher, Wilson, Battram & Hamilton, Winnipeg, are the so- 
licitors. 


Cuar_es City Western.—An officer writes that this company, 
which now has a line from Charles City, Iowa, to Marble Rock, 
17 miles, will probably build an extension from Charles City 
north to Elma or to Riceville. 


CoLorapo & SouTHERN.—Plans are said to have been made by 
this company and the Colorado Midland to build jointly a line 
down the valley of the Blue river in Colorado, from Dillon, 
which is 32 miles from Leadville, to Kremmling, on the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific. 


CoLorapo Miptanp.—See Colorado & Southern. 


Coprer River & NorTHWéeSTERN.—This road is now in opera- 
_tion from tidewater at Cordova, Alaska, to Chitina, 131 miles. 

The company has finished work on a total of 166 miles and ex- 
pects to have the line in operation to Kennecott, about 200 miles, 
early in May. Several snow sheds have been erected to pro- 
tect the line from drifting snow, and at another point the track 
has been raised several feet above the level of the plain to pre- 
vent heavy drifts. The company has been successful in main- 
taining its winter schedule. 


Denver, NorTHWESTERN & Paciric.—A bill has been introduced 
in the Colorado legislature to provide for the construction by 
the State of the Continental Divide tunnel on the D., N. & P. 


DoMINION DEVELOPMENT RaiLway.—lIncorporation has been 
asked for by this company in Canada to build from the mouth of 
the Naas river on the Portland canal, easterly along the Naas 
and Omenica rivers to Peace river, thence along that river and 
through Alberta, Saskatchewan and the northwest territory to 
Fort Churchill or Port Nelson, or both, but not running south 
of the 55th parallel in Alberta and Saskatchewan. A. T. Thomp- 
son, Ottawa, Ont., is the solicitor. 


Gutr, Sasine & Rep River.—This company will build a four- 
mile extension of its lumber road in Calcasieu parish, La. 

Kansas City SouTHERN.—The proceeds of a proposed issue 
of ponds are to be used for extensions and improvements, in- 
cluding the laying of 25 per cent. of the 788 miles of main line 
with &85-lb. rail; the reduction of grades; ballasting the road; 
improvement of bridges, etc. (January 6, p. 62.) 


Marne CENTRAL.—An application has been filed with the Rail- 
road Commissioners of Maine for permission to build from a 
point about half way between Cumberland Junction, Me., and 
Yarmouth Junction, to Mile 18 on the main line from Port- 
land towards Lewiston. The new track will be six miles long 
and will replace seven miles of the existing line over which there 
is the heavy Walnut Hill grade. On account of this heavy grade 
between Portland and the cities and towns on the middle and 
upper Androscoggin rivers, freight is now sent by a longer route 
via Brunswick and Crowley and Leeds Junction. 


MAnitTouLin & NorTH SHorE.—See Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay. 
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NATCHEZ, CoLumBIA & Mosite.—An officer writes that sur- 
veys are now being made for a branch south to a point near 
Sartinville, Miss., about eight miles. The work is to be carried 
out by the company’s men. An extension is also projected north 
to a point near Monticello, 12 miles. Surveys are being made. 
(September 17, p. 521.) 


NortH Coast.—See Oregon—Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company. 


NorTHERN ILLinors ELectric.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany has given a contract to Burns & Co., Chicago, to build from 
De Kalb, Ill., west via Rochelle and Newburg to West Bradford. 
The company now has five miles of line in operation. 


OKLAHOMA Raitway (Electric).—This company is said to be 
making plans to build a number of extensions from Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to include one south to Norman and another north 
to Guthrie. 


OrEGoN SuHort Line.—An officer writes that the company has 
been authorized to lay track on the grade from Caldwell, Idaho, 
toward Homedale, about 11 miles; also, to build a line from 
Ashton to Driggs, about 37.5 miles. Grading for this line is 
now under way by the Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah. 
(January 20, p. 143.) 


OrREGON-WASHINGTON RaiLroaD & NaviGATION CompANy.—Ac- 
cording to press reports, contracts have been given by the North 
Coast for grading work on 103 miles between Spokane, Wash., 
and Ayer. The work will include grading a section of eight 
miles through Palouse canyon west of Cheney, where the es- 
timated cost is about $175,000 a mile. Near Ayer a large bridge 
will be built. It is understood that contracts for the bridge 
work are to be let soon. 


Paciric & IpAHO NorTHERN.—Work on the extension from 
Evergreen, Idaho, northeast to Meadows, 16 miles, has been fin- 
ished and the line is now open for business. The company will 
further extend the line north through Long valley, and it is 
probable that the line will eventually be extended along the 
Little Salmon river towards Grangeville. 


Peoples Rartway.—Application has been made in Canada for 
permission to build lines in western Ontario to Arthur, Meaford, 
Owen Sound, Sarnia, Port Dover, Waterford, Hamilton, Otter- 
ville, Stratford, Goderich and a number of other places. Pringle 
& Guthrie, Ottawa, are the solicitors. 


Quesec & SacuENAy.—Bids will be received up to March 2 
by J. F. Guay, Morin building, Quebec, Que., for building about 
56 miles of railway, from Cap Tourmente, Que., northeast to 
Murray Bay wharf. The work will be let in sections of 10 miles. 
This line is to be built from the northern terminus of the Quebec 
Railway, Light & Power Company, and arrangements may be 
made with that company to operate the line when built. 


Quesec Rartway, Licht & Power Company.—See Quebec & 
Saguenay. 


Ricumonp, Macoc & STANSTEAD.—This company, organized 
with a capital of $1,000,000, has been granted permission to build 
from a point near the town of Richmond, Que., south through 
the counties of Richmond, Sherbrooke and Stanstead, about 50 
miles. The line is to be completed before June, 1917. The office 
of the company will be at Sherbrooke. 


St. Lours SouTHWESTERN.—This company is said to have fin- 
ished work on the extension from Gatesville, Texas, to Hamil- 
ton, about 25 miles, and the line is to be opened for operation 
this month. Work is well under way on a further extension 
from Hamilton to Comanche, 25 miles, and it is planned to con- 
tinue the line eventually to either Abilene or Sweetwater, about 
100 miles from Hamilton. 


Toronto SuBuRBAN.—This company has asked permission to 
build an extension from a point on the authorized line to Guelph, 
Ont., to Milton, also to extend the Guelph line to Berlin, Pres- 
ton, Hespeler, Galt and Hamilton, and for an extension of time 
for the construction of the previously authorized line. 


VasHon Istanp Rattway.—Organized in the state of Wash- 
ington to build a line to extend the entire length of Vashon 
Island. The estimated cost of the work is $125,000. C. Schaefer, 
W. J. Gordon and J. Reid, Vashon, Wash., are interested. 
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Railway Financial News. 

AtTcHison, Topeka & SANTA FEe.—A syndicate of American and 
foreign bankers, headed by Eugene Meyer, Jr., & Company, 
New York, have bought from the original underwriting syn- 
dicate, which was headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., the National 
City bank and the First National bank, New York, the un- 
sold portion (about $20,000,000) of the $43,686,000 4 per cent. 
convertible bonds issued in March, 1910. 

BaALTIMorRE & On10.—An issue of $16,000,000 414 per cent. notes, 
due June 1, 1913, has been sold to Speyer & Company and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York. ‘This is part of an au- 
thorized issue of $50,000,000, of which $40,000,000 was sold 
last May. The new notes are issued to provide funds to retire 
$10,000,000 notes maturing March 10, 1911. 

Boston, REveRE BEAcH & Lynn.—See Boston & Maine. 


Boston & Maine.—A bill is to be introduced in the Massachu- 
setts legislature authorizing the acquisition of the Boston, 
Revere Beach & Lynn by the Boston & Maine and the neces- 
sary construction to make connections between the B. R. B. 
& L. and the B. & M. Sce item on page 327. 


Cuicaco HEIGHTS TERMINAL TRANSFER.—This company, which 
operates 38 miles of road in and near Chicago Heights, IIl., 
has made a mortgage to the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
to secure an issue of $1,000,000 twenty-year 6 per cent. bonds. 

Detroit UNITED.—A quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 
$12,500,000 stock has been declared. The last dividend (Au- 
gust, 1907), was 1% per cent. quarterly. 

FITZGERALD, OciLLA & Broxton.—See Ocilla Southern. 


GeorciA & FLoripa.—It is said that the Georgia & Florida has 
bought, or is negotiating for, the Savannah, Augusta & 
Northern, which runs from Statesboro, Ga., to Garfield, 25 
miles; and the Savannah & Statesboro, 33 miles long from 
Statesboro to Cuyler, which is on the Seaboard Air Line about 
20 miles west of Savannah. The S. A. & N. has been building 
an extension from Garfield to Stevens Crossing, connecting 
with the Georgia & Florida. 

GRAND TRUNK.—A dividend of one-half of 1 per cent. on the 
$35,000,000 (about) third preference stock has been declared. 
The last dividend on this stock was the 3 per cent. paid in 
April, 1908, out of earnings for the calendar year 1907. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—According to the Commercial 
& Financial Chronicle, negotiations are believed to be under 
way for placing in Europe between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 
first mortgage fifty-year 4 per cent. bonds. 

New YorkK CentraL & Hupson River.—An issue of $30,000,000 
three-year 414 per cent. notes has been authorized, the proceeds 
to be used in continuing the Grand Central Terminal and elec- 
tric zone improvements at New York, providing third and 
fourth tracks on the Hudson division, new passenger and 
freight facilities at Utica, N. Y., and Rochester, and other ex- 
tensions and improvements. It is announced that this issue 
covers all requirements for 1911. It is expected that the ma- 
jority of the notes will be sold abroad. 

OcILLA SoUTHERN.—This company has leased from the Fitz- 
gerald, Ocilla & Broxton its lines from Barnes, Ga., to Fitz- 
gerald, 6 miles, and from Ocilla to Irwinville, 10 miles. The 
line from Ocilla to Broxton, 25 miles, will continue to be oper- 
ated by the F. O. & B. 

PHILADELPHIA & Reapinc.—See Reading Company. 

Reapinc Company.—An issue of $25,000,000 capital stock of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway has been authorized. The 
stock is to be issued to the Reading Company to reimburse 
it for the payment of $2,545,000 prior mortgage 4 per cent. 
bonds due and paid last July, $18,811,000 consolidated mort- 
gages due June 1, 1911, also other liens and obligations of 
the railway company which have been or will hereafter be 
paid by the Reading Company. 

SavaAnNAH & StaTeEsBoro.—See Georgia & Florida. 

SavANNAH, AucusTta & NorTHERN.—See Georgia & Florida. 

Soutnern Paciric—An issue of $50,000,000 collateral trust 4 
per cent. bonds of the Central Pacific has been authorized. 
Negotiations are under way for the sale of these securities in 
Paris. 
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Late News. 


The items in this column were received after the classified 
departments were closed. 


The Peoria & Pekin Union has ordered 2,000 tons of rails 
from the Illinois Steel Company. The Delaware & Hudson 
will place an order shortly for 4,000 tons of fabricated steel. 


The Buckhannon & Northern has given a contract to the 
Patterson, Moran & Luck Co., Fitzsimmons building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for building a 30-mile section from the Pennsylvania-West 
Virginia state line to Rivesville, W. Va. 


The Wrightsville & Tenille has ordered 1 ten-wheel locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The cylinders will be 
18 in. x 26 in., the diameter of the driving wheels will be 57 in., 
and the total weight in working order will be 128,500 lbs. 


A contract has been given by the Florida East Coast to the 
Kissimmee Valley Construction Company, of which W. H. 
Coachman is president, Jacksonville, Fla., to build from May- 
town, Fla., to Lake Okeechobee, 130 miles; also, a brauch from 
Whittier to Bassenger, 30 miles. 


Difficulties in the formulation of the orders to be issued in 
the eastern and western freight rate cases, and continued efforts 
to bring about unanimous decisions, have led the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon its effort to render its opinions 
in these cases this week. Further conferences have been post- 
poned until February 20, and arguments in comparatively un- 
important cases, which had been set for that date, have been 
postponed until further notice. 


The court of commerce formally opened for business Wednes- 
day, Chief Justice Knapp presiding. Six cases have been trans- 
ferred to the commerce court from the circuit court to date. 
The first two on the docket are the case of the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe against the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, transferred from the Kansas circuit court, First di- 
vision, and the Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific and the San 
Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake against the commission, trans- 
ferred from the same court. These are the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco switching cases. It was announced by a rep- 
resentative of the commission, that that body was prepared to 
postpone until May 1, or even later, the effective date of its 
order in these switching cases, in order to enable the court to 
determine the issues involved. 


A conference was held on Wednesday between representatives 
of the Goulds and banking interests, after which George J. 
Gould said that there was and will be no controversy between 
the controlling interests in Missouri Pacific. It had long been 
his intention, known to Mr. Rockefeller and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
to retire from the presidency of the company, as soon as the 
corporation could obtain the services of the best equipped rail- 
way man to take his place.. The offer of his position was made 
some time ago to a well-known railway man, who was unable 
to avail himself of it. Ever since, various men have been under 
consideration and discussion, and it is hoped that a selection 
will be made in the very near future. Stock owned and rep- 
resented by the interests referred to will be voted at the annual 
election for the following directors: George J. Gould, Fred T. 
Gates, Cornelius Vanderbilt, E. T. Jeffrey, Paul M. Warburg, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Edwin Gould, Edgar L. Marston, of Blair 
& Co., Kingdon Gould, E. T. Adams, representative in this 
country of the Deutsche bank; J. J. Slocum, W. K. Bixby, O. L. 
Garrison, and a vacancy left for the president to be selected, 
who is to reside in St. Louis. Mr. Gould will become chairman 
of the board of directors. The foregoing statement means that 
ccntrol of the property hereafter rests with Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
the Deutsche bank, and Blair & Co. The property is to be 
thoroughly rehabilitated, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. financing the 
improvements. The outstanding stock of the Missouri Pacific is 
about 830,000 shares. Of these the Gould interests are supposed 
to hold between 360,000 and 400,000 shares; Kuhn, Loeb interests, 
from 100,000 to 125,000 shares, and the Rockefeller interests 
from 75,000 to 125,000 shares. 





Supply Crade Section. 


The Asbestos Protected Metal Company, Canton, Mass., has 
opened a branch office at 613 Fisher building, Chicago, under 
the management of Wilmot W. Burritt. 


The Detroit Steel Products Company, Detroit, Mich., will have 
an exhibit of Detroit-Fenestra windows in space 277 at the 
Chicago Cement Show, February 17 to 23. 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has opened a branch office at 533 Baronne street, New Orleans, 
La., under the management of T. W. Waddell. 


Prof. John S. Leake has resigned his position in the Manual 
Training School, Louisville, Ky., and is now with the Pneu- 
matic Jack Company, Louisville, with office in Louisville. 


The Walls Frogless Switch & Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated in Colorado to manufacture an invention of 
J. W. Walls, Pueblo, Colo. The incorporators are: J. W. Walls, 
M. C. Johnson and J. M. Luqueer. 


The American Manufacturers’ Export Association, with office 
at 1 Madison avenue, New York, has been formed to promote 
foreign trade. Henry T. Wills, secretary of the National Tariff 
Commission Assoviation, has been made secretary of the new 
organization. 


The David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
opened an office in the Peoples Gas building, Chicago. This 
office will be in charge of R. A. Sanborn, who has resigned his 
position as division engineer for the board of supervising en- 
gineers of Chicago. Mr. Sanborn’s experience in building con- 
struction will be an advantage to him in advising on the con- 
struction necessary in fitting Lupton products. 


The United States Metal Products Company, a consolidation 
of the John W. Rapp Company, New York, and the J. F. Blanch- 
ard Company, New York, has been incorporated in Massachu- 
setts with $6,000,000 common and $2,000,000 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred stock authorized. Of the common, $5,000,000 
has been issued, and of the preferred, $1,500,000. The company 
makes metal doors, window frames, interior trim, etc. 


The Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has opened a Chicago office at 1075 Old Colony building, in 
charge of H. I. Purcell. This company makes the Ideal pro- 
portioning and continuous mixer, fence post and building block 
molds and automatic machinery of various types. The Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern is now using this company’s con- 
crete blocks for bridges and signal towers. ‘The Union Pacific is 
using the blocks for many of its station buildings, and other 
roads are using them for various purposes. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
dismantling furnace No. 3 of the Eliza group and will im- 
mediately build another blast furnace there, to cost about 
$1,500,000. This company is now spending about $4,000,000 
in the erection of furnaces at Aliquippa, all of which will be 
in service by May 1. The Pittsburgh mills of this company are 
now operating at about 80 per cent. of their capacity, 
while the mills at Aliquippa are operating at their full capac- 
ity. About $25,000,000 is to be spent on the plants at Ali- 
quippa, entirely for new undertakings. 


The Concrete Form & Engine Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
been organized to combine the Collapsible Steel Form Company, 
Detroit, and the Belle Isle Motor Company, Detroit. The com- 
pany will make collapsible steel forms for concrete culverts, 
conduits and sewers, general concrete and road-making ma- 
chinery and Belle Isle gasolene engines for railway velocipedes 
and power cars. The officers of the company are: W. B. 
Gregory, president; Harry W. Frost, vice-president; W. W. 
Kenyon, vice-president; W. C. Shanafelt, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; L. K. Rumsey, secretary and treasurer, and W. D. 
Waugh, assistant general manager. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has issued 
its ninth annual report. Although business conditions were 
scarcely favorable, the net earnings and the volume of business 
secured during the year were greater than in any previous year 


in the history of the company. Nearly all the plants were oper- 
ated at their full capacity and substantial improvements were 
made, especially in the plant at Detroit, Mich., where a further 
addition is now under construction. All the foreign subsidiary 
companies are self-supporting and are steadily increasing their 
earnings. The manufacture of light motor trucks begun last 
year, promises to add substantially to the future profits of the 
company. The total profits for the year were $1,054,809. Duivi- 
dends amounted to $257,951, and the balance carried to profit . 
and loss was $436,975, making the total surplus $1,509,149. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Southern Railway.—This company has published an interesting 
booklet on the cultivation of alfalfa in the southeast. This is a 
new product of the South, but the booklet shows with what 
success it is being grown there and what its cultivation has done 
for some western states. The booklet also points out the most 
favorable districts for its growth and shows how profitable its 
cultivation is. 


Portland Cement.—The Atlas Portland Cement Company, New 
York, has devoted a 12-page booklet to the advantages of its 
new product, Stainless Atlas-White Portland Cement. It is 
claimed that this new Cement is just as strong as Atlas Portland 
cement, both in tension and compression, and that it combines 
the extra advantages of being pure white and stainless. Some 
interesting results of tests are also included. 


Window Sash—tThe Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit, Mich., 
is distributing a 36-page booklet giving full information on its 
Detroit-Fenestra window sash. The dimensions and details fur- 
nished are sufficient to enable all plans to be drawn for the use 
of this product and its fittings. In addition to the detail draw- 
ings the book contains a number of photographs showing the 
applicability of steel sash to railway shops, roundhouses, power 
houses, pumping stations, and various industrial buildings. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 


AYER, WasH.—See Oregen—Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company under Railway Construction. 


CAMBRIDGE, Kan.—The: Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
made appropriations for the following new work for 1911: Cam- 
bridge, extension to water facilities, $4,300; similar work at 
Augusta, Kan., $2,500; coaling plant at Newton, Kan., $3,200; 
yard tracks at Brownwood, Texas, $8,700; pumping plant at 
Gallup, N. Mex., $5,000; increased water facilities and an addi- 
tion to the boiler house at Albuquerque, N. Mex., $10,600; im- 
provements to roundhouse at Clovis, N. Mex., $48,000. 


CuHar.eston, S. C.—An officer of the Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio writes regarding the reperts that the company will put up 
large steel piers near Charleston, that plans have been made for 
some time for putting up coal piers at Charleston, over which 
the Clinchfield coal is to be shipped. The work has not been 
undertaken, awaiting the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to put into effect an export rate similar to that now 
in effect at Chesapeake Bay points, and which, as the law now 
stands, is prohibited under the long and short haul clause. 


Corur v’ALENE, IpAHo.—Announcement is made that a union 
passenger station is to be put up at Coeur d’Alene. 


CoLtorapo Sprincs, Coto.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
expects to begin work on a new passenger station during the 
coming year. The project of building a union station is opposed 
by the railways and has apparently been dropped. 


Datias, Texas.—After a conference of railway officers and 
local business men a statement has been issued that a new union 
station will be built by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis 
& San Francisco, the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley, the St. Louis Southwestern, the Houston & 
Texas Central, and the Texas & New Orleans. 
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HisBinc, Minn.—The Great Northern is preparing plans for 
a passenger station and freight depot to cost about $12,000. 


Kansas City, Kan.—An order of the state railway commis- 
sion, which has been upheld by the supreme court, makes Kansas 
City, Kan., a terminal point. In accordance with this ruling, it 
will be necessary for many of the roads entering the city to 
build new terminals. Some of this work has already begun. 


MontTereY, Mex.—Fire in the roundhouse of the National 
Railways of Mexico damaged 16 locomotives, with an estimated 
loss of $75,000. 


New Haven, Conn.—According to press reports, revised plans 
for a new passenger station to be built in New Haven by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford have been approved by the 
directors’ committee, and it is expected that the work will be 
started soon. The new station is to be built on the site between 
the office building and the present station fronting on Union 
avenue, and extending from Portsea to State street. It is said 
that the improvements will cost between $1,250,000 and $1,500,000. 


Ottawa, Ont.—An officer of the Grand Trunk writes re- 
garding the reports that extensive shop improvements are to be 
made at Ottawa East,, that this work has not yet been definitely 
decided upon. 


PorTLAND, OrE.—The Ogden-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company has given a contract to the American Bridge 
Company, Seattle, Wash., for the new bridge at Portland. The 
contract is said to be worth about $1,000,000. 


QueBEec, Que.—The experts employed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment to make recommendations concerning the new Quebec 
bridge, to replace the structure which was wrecked some years 
ago, are said to have reported in favor of the tender submitted by 
the St. Lawrence Bridge Company, which is composed of the 
Dominicn Bridge Company, and the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, and the contract will probably be given by the gov- 
ernment as recommended. The value of the contract will be 
about $13,000,000, or $400,006 more than the tender sent in 
by the British Empire Bridge Company, which was based 
on the official design. The St. Lawrence Bridge Company 
prepared its own tender. Phelps Johnson, of the Dominion 
Bridge Company, assisted by Mr. Douggan, prepared a design of 
his own, and it is understood the experts consider this design 
superior to the official one. The St. Lawrence Bridge Company, 
if it secures the award, will probably spent about $2,000,000 put- 
ting up new shops and for machinery. It will probably take six 
years to complete the bridge. Although it seems from this state- 
ment that the government has rejected the lowest bid, it is said 
that the government by adopting the new design will save over 
$1,000,000. 


TEMISKAMING, ONT.—The Canadian parliament has been asked 
to vote $50,000 towards the construction of a bridge to connect 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec near Temiskaming. 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 
The railway in Haiti from Grand Riviere to Port Haitien, 
about 15 miles, which has been allowed to run down, is to be 


reconstructed and extended to Port au Prince by an American 
company. 


Work on the Chilean Longitudinal Railway is progressing 
north of Valparaiso. The tunnel near La Gurupa was recently 
completed and opened to traffic, together with 12 miles of new 
road to the north. 


The commission appointed about a year ago to study the ques- 
tion of electrifying the government railway between Valparaiso, 
Chile, and Santiago has made a favorable report, and the mat- 
ter is now before congress for its approval. 


The Italian government has recently granted a concession for 
the construction of the Italian section of the Locarno-Domodos- 
sola railway, which is soon to be built. The concession of the 
Swiss government has already been obtained and the canton of 
Tessin has made a donation of $200,000. The new line will 
connect the Simplon and St. Gothard railways, and is therefore 
of great importance. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Bessemer & Lake Erie is said to have ordered 35 freight 
and passenger locomotives. This is not yet confirmed. 


The Roaring Fork has ordered 1 consolidation locomotive 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The cylinders will be 
21 in. x 26 in., the diameter of the driving wheels will be 50 in. 
and the total weight in working order will be 150,000 Ibs. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Ann Arbor is in the market for 110 forty-ton freight cars. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is in the market for 
12 milk cars. 


The New York, Westchester & Boston is in the market for 60 
passenger cars. 


The Louisville & Nashville is building 3 all-steel passenger 
cars at its shops. 


The Vandalia is said to be in the market for 50 flat cars. This 


is not yet confirmed. 


The Scranton Railway Company has ordered 10 pay-as-you- 
enter cars from the Cincinnati Car Company. 


The Central Pennsylvania Traction Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
has ordered 6 pay-within cars from the J. G. Brill Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company has bought 2 
second hand chair cars instead of 4 as mentioned in an un- 
confirmed item in the Railway Age Gazette of February 3. 


The Alton, Jacksonville & Peoria (electric) mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 18 as taking prices on 6 
motor cars, has ordered 5 motor cars from the American Car 
Company. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The Bangor & Aroostook is in the market for 13,000 tons of 
rails, 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is in the market for 60,000 
tons of rails. 


The Norfolk & Western has ordered 2,000 tons of structural 
steel from the McClintic-Marshall Construction Company. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 2,500 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work from the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


The Louisville & Nashville has ordered 3,000 tons of structural 
steel from the Cambria Steel Company for a viaduct at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


The Chicago City Railways, mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of January 13 as being in the market for 15,000 tons of 
rails, has placed this order with the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
and the Lorain Steel Company. 


General Conditions in Steel—Although the underlying condi- 
tions of the steel trade are more firm than for the last several 
months, it is scarcely probable that there will be any pronounced 
buying movement in the near future. Many of the recent large 
orders have been merely the vital requirements for the first half 
of the year. The industry is now operating at 60 per cent. capac- 
ity, and steel men feel that if an average of 70 per cent. can be 
maintained throughout the year they will be well satisfied. The 
unfilled tonnage statement of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration for January showed an increase of 436,000 tons over the 
December statement. This was a great surprise in Pittsburgh, 
only a 200,000 ton increase being expected. 
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The Kinnear Glazing Bar for Skylights. 


The Kinnear Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
whose principal products are rolling doors, shutters and par- 
titions, has recently developed a system for glazing skylights 
that is different from any used heretofore in ‘this country. 
The principal feature of this system is the lead-covered bar, 





Kinnear Glazing Bar for Spans up to 12 ft. 


the lead being rolled on and not pierced for any connection. 
The full size sections shown, indicate the shape of the bar 
and the thickness of the lead covering. The bar is made of 
a medium grade of steel, and is enclosed in a seamless lead 
euvelope of ample thickness, the ends being hermetically 
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sealed. The lead covering is to prevent corrosion, and ex- 
perience with similar bars in England, shows that it has 
been effectual in this respect for a period of 20 years. The 
chemical action due to atmospheric conditions results in a 
slight tarnish, caused by the formation of an oxide or carbon- 
ate of lead, either of which are insoluble and form a pro- 
tection against further corrosion. The lead-ccvered bar is, 
therefore, especially useful for roundhouses, mills, train 
sheds and factories, where the skylights are exposed to sul- 
phurous gases or other corroding agents. 

It will be seen that the glass is laid on the sharp edge 





Kinnear Glazing Bar for Spans up to 8 ft. 


of lead, which is formed when rolling it on the bar. This 
edge is crushed to a uniform bearing when the lead sheath 
on top is pressed down, and the glass is held firmly in posi- 
tion between them. The curved flanges at the bottom form 
a gutter which carries away the condensation. The bar as 
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applied to a continuous skylight in modern fireproof build- 
ing construction is also shown. The Y-shaped lead eaves bar 
is used as a wind stop. Next to it is the leaded grip bolt, 
which clasps the gutter and secures the bar to the purlin. A 
leaded stop is fitted over the end of the bar and extends in- 
ward with a lap over the purlin. Screws, rivets and bolts 
are avoided in the fastenings, and no putty or felt is used 
for packing. Expansion is provided for by proper clearance 
at the side and top of the glass and no breakage should occur 
from that cause. Where glass is laid in two lengths, a gal- 
vanized iron support is provided, which also has a lead cov- 
ering to prevent leakage. Glass broken by accident is easily 
repaired by lifting the lead sheathing at the top of the bar. 
The installation is so simple that it may be applied by ordi- 
nary mechanics; the cost of maintenance is low, as no paint 
or putty is required. 





Duplex Uncoupler and Automatic Release. 


The device here illustrated has been specified on a large num- 
ber of cars and its merits are being widely recognized. The 
illustrations relate to two distinct functions; it is from its dual 
capacity that it gets its name, Duplex. These are, first, the 
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they continue the operation by pulling the knuckle open with 
the right hand. This is dangerous, and it is argued that if 
sufficient leverage was provided, whereby the line of least re- 
sistance was by way of the operating lever, it would cease. 
Considering the other function of this device, that of auto- 
matically unlocking the coupler in “pull-outs” so that it may be 
held up off the track, we come to an entirely different opera- 
tion of the Duplex parts. In hand operation the power in un- 
locking the coupler is applied at the handle of the operating 
rod; in the automatic unlocking the power is applied at the 
extreme opposite end of the device, viz. at the connection 
between the coupler lock and the uncoupling apparatus. While 
in all former efforts to automatically release couplers the re- 
lease mechanism has been that of jointing the coupler lock and 
employing the upper side of the arc, the Duplex, as will be 
noted, causes the arc movement of the coupler lock (in space) 
corresponding to the forwardly moving drawbar and upward 
in sufficient height to permit the coupler to unlock; this by a 
mechanism of the uncoupling apparatus employing the lower 
rather than the upper side of the arc (see diagram). Care is 
taken in the application to maintain the line of lift of the coupler 
lock within the vertical plane of the coupler axis so that while 
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Views Showing the Application and Operation of the Duplex Uncoupler and Automatic Release. 


function of an uncoupler (hand operation) and second, of an 
automatic release. Regarding the former, all the links, clevises, 
etc., are omitted in the construction, doing away with one of 
the troublesome features of the old style pin-lifter. It will be 
noted also that a backward lift is exerted on the coupler lock, 
this being necessary in many couplers now on the market in 
order that the lower end of the coupler lock may be forced 
forward and rest on the lower wall of the coupler, where it 
obtains its lock-set. Again, as the illustration shows, the lever- 
age on the knuckle increases as the operation of throwing the 
knuckle continues. This is a substantial advantage because it 
will have a tendency to do away with the practice commonly 
followed among trainmen, of lifting the lock to the lock-set 
position with the left hand rotating the operating lever, while 
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the arc motion as described prevents any backward binding of 
the lock in the drawbar, there will also be no side binding to 
prevent its free upward movement. 

The particular advantage of the Duplex for automatic releas- 
ing is that in making the original application a close adjust- 
ment can be provided without danger of disabling the device, 
and any change in the position of the coupler, such for instance 
as is commonly known as a “floating draft gear,’ would only 
result in the Duplex adjusting itself to the changed condition. 
The advantage of an adjustment which brings the release 
mechanism into action instantly in case of a “pull-out” is that 
the lock is lifted before the coupler travels to where the coupler 
liners engage the end sill or carrier iron, when, of course, train 
tension is resumed and the lock could not be lifted with a 
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crowbar. Another advantage is that when once the car is 
equipped with the Duplex, means of automatic release are pro- 
vided for the car continuously regardless of interchange of 
couplers, some of which embody release mechanisms while 
others do not. 

The particular fact to which the manufacturers call attention 
is the economy of parts, each part being employed in both opera- 
tions (hand and automatic) and that the total number of parts 
is less than ordinarily applied in the pin-lifter type of uncoup- 
ling apparatus. 

The National Railway Devices Company, Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., which manufactures this device, is about to send 
out pamphletis which will cover its operation in detail and show 
some applications made during the year 1910. It has also in- 
stalled at its main office apparatus for making demonstrations 
by air pressure, and for this purpose has assembled all the 
current types of M. C. B. couplers. All interested are invited 
to witness these tests; the company offers to make demonstra- 
tions also by actual applications to the cars of any railway 
that may desire it. 


Collapsible Steel Forms. 


The Concrete Form & Engine Company, of Detroit, Mich., suc- 
cessor to the Collapsible Steel Form Company and the Belle Isle 
Motor Company, of Detroit, manufactures collapsible steel forms. 
concrete machinery, and small marine and general utility engines. 
The working parts of the collapsible steel form made by this 
company are very simple; the form is light and easily handled, 
yet it is strong and comparatively indestructible. It is used 
principally in the construction of concrete conduits, sewers, small 
bridges, tunnels, etc. 


Collapsible Steel Form for Concrete Conduits. 


The forms are made in three pieces—the top, which is semi- 
circular, and the two side plates. The top and one side plate are 
shown in the illustrations. The top is located between the two 
side plates and is held in position by arms so attached to these 
plates that they may be swung down by the lever. The supports 
of the top thus being lowered cause it to drop away from the 
concrete so that it may easily be removed. The side plates are 
held in position by working braces, so that when locked they are 





Top and One Side Plate; Collapsible Steel Form. 


immovable. The end plates which are fastened to the top and 
side plates by keys, are also easily removed. By the use of two 
side plates and extra standard size tops it is possible to build 
almost any size of culvert required in the average wagon road- 
way. The Concrete Form & Engine company will exhibit their 
complete line at the Chicago Cement Show, February 16 to 23, 
1911, in booth No. 195 on the main floor of the Coliseum. 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 


Vor. 50, No. 7. 


Hauck Oil Fuel Burners. 


An oil burner that has proven serviceable in locomotive and 
car shops is manufactured by the Hauck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 140 Cedar street, New York City. These burners are 
light and simple in construction, making it possible for an ordi- 
nary workman to handle them easily. They are especially use- 
ful on work that would be inconvenient to take to the fur- 
nace, since the heater may be arranged to heat most any part 
of a locomotive or car in place. These burners are started 
with a match and a piece of paper, giving a flame comparatively 


Straightening a Piston Rod With a Hauck Oil Burner. 


short, but powerful. A cheap grade of fuel oil may be used 
economically, and there is no danger from an explosion. The 
accompanying illustrations show the application of the burner 
for straightening piston rods and steel car frames. The piston 
rod shown was bent three inches from the piston head, and 
after being heated four or five minutes by this burner, it was 
easily straightened; the total time required was only ten min- 
utes. In repairing steel cars these burners prove to be of special 
value, as the time and labor spent in removing the damaged 





Hauck Oil Burner Used for Steel Car Repairs. 


part from the car to repair it in a coal fire would be in excess 
of the time spent by heating it, in place, with this burner. These 
burners are also valuable for bending pipes of large diameters; 
brazing; heating locomotive frames for welding; setting up cor- 
ners on mud-rings; flanging or off-setting thick shells and for 
other things where it would be more convenient to bring the 
heat to the object to be repaired. 


Electric trains are expected to run between London, England, 
and Brighton within three years. 








